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A DETECTIVE IN THE BUD. 

It may sound strangely^ but is not the less true, 
that I joined the Metropolitan Detective Poliee 
Force — only the name of which is modem, the 
vocation itself being as old as corrupt, civilized and 
uncivilized humanity — before I had quite attained 
ihe ripe age of sixteen. My stepfather, at that 
time a well-known Bow-street oflScer — ^Bow-street 
Runner was the more common appellation — a 
stem, iron-willed, but just man, believed implicitly 
in the wisdom of Solomon, especially in the part 
tiiereof which teaches that to spare the rod is to 
spoil the child. He exemplified the sincerity of 
his faith by vigorous practice, and never more 
strikingly so than shortly before my sixteenth 
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2 A DETECTIVE IN THE BUD. 

birthday, when it became necessary to peremptorily 
decide upon the groove into which, as we would 
now say, I should be shunted to make the journey 
of life. I myself had a strong predilection for the 
sea> and advanced reasons eminently satiBfactofy 
to myself why I should be at once bound 'prentice 
to Andrew Giles, skipper of a Newcastle collier 
trading between that port and the Thames, and a 
distant relative of my mother, long before that 
departed. My stepfether*s views entirely differed 
from mine ; I was more fitted to be a sweep than 
a sailor; but having noticed certain peculiarities of 
mine — vindications of a character which in itself 
was not w*orthy of commendation, but might be 
turned to useful account in the business of life — 
he had determined upon training me in the way 
I should go, whether I liked it or not, which way 
was the career of a Bow-street Detective Officer, 
bis own profession. 

The proposal disgusted me. I told him so. 
Whereupon he at once had recourse to his favourite 
argument — the cane. Less than one week's daily 
drill in that exercise more than sufficed to convince 
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me that lie was rights I wrong;, and with the 
consent of Sir Biehard Bumie, I was.given what 
may be called a cadet's commission in the <ie\e^ 
brated corps o£ Bow-street '^ Bunn^-s," the pay tai 
commence with twenty pounds per annum. . 

The year was 1819— rthat of the P^terloo Man-; 
Chester Massacre, as the charge of the valiant 
yeomanry upon Orator Hunt's unarmed half-starved 
ragamuffins was termed by irreverent scribblers and 
spouters in Parliament and the press. Sir Frauds 
Burdett, Baronet, ^ Westndnster's Pride and Eng*- 
land's Gloary'- (abbreviated by William Cobbett, 
that sledge-hammer assailant of all rival celebrities^ 
into "Sir Glory") as his admirers called him— - 
wrote his once celebrated, long since forgotten let- 
ter upon that occasion;— winged words of burning 
eloquence, which kindled in me — silly, excitable 
mooncalf — and in thousands of others, a fiery 
indignation against the Sidmouth-Castlereagh 
Ministry^ and, a much more serious matter, 
consigned Westminster's Pride and England's 
Glory to the Tower, by order of the Honour- 
able the House of Commons, upon whom and 

1— a 



4 A DETECTIVE IN THE BUD. 

by whom the letter was declared to be a scan* 
dalous libeL Sir Francis refusing to surrender^ 
was captured by force^ and conveyed^ escorted 
by the Life Guards, to the Tower. The people 
resisted; a gunsmith's shop on Snow-hill was 
broken into, pillaged, and enough was done in 
the way of puny revolt to legally justify the 
soldiers in firing upon the infuriated mob. Two 
or three persons were killed, more wounded, and 
the incidents of the day furnished employment 
for many weeks afterwards to the Bow-street 
Detective Police, in the endeavour to hunt down 
a number of ringleaders in the riot, for whose 
apprehension large rewards were offered by the 
Government. Amongst these was John Watson, 
upon whose track, he happening to be personally 
known to me, I, with others, was hounded on ; a 
mission most repugnant to my feelings, for I 
greatly respected, I may say loved, the fugitive— 
an element of the case unguessed at by my father. 
This was my first essay in the Detective line of 
business. Forty-four years . have passed away 
since then -— crowded years, full of adventure. 
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perils excitemeDt — more especially since the two 
Forresters retired from active service, and I, 
TYith others, entered upon their peculiar functions, 
which chiefly consisted in tracking fugitives from 
justice on the Continent of Europe, in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, &c. Curious enough, 
my last detective exploit resembled my first in 
this, that it was a hunt after a man named 
Watson — Kichard, however, not John Watson — 
who led me a pretty dance, concluded at the 
Mauritius, and at the same time finishing me for 
ever as a Detective. 

Betumed to England a helpless cripple—so far 
ae active bodily exertion is concerned, a few months 
since superannuated upon a fairly-liberal pension 
— it has occurred to me that I might improve my 
income, and at the same time amuse, if not 
instruct, that portion of the public who prefer 
facts, to fiction however airily tricked out, by 
transcribing from ttie tablet of memory the most 
striking of the scenes which gleam through the 
dimming mists of those four-and-forty years, com- 
mencing with the chase after John Watson the 
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Badical rebel, ending with the pursait of Richard 
Watson the fraudulent stock-broker. These 
jought to make an entertaining book; and will, 
if I can only find the true trick of writing it. 

. I have remarked that John Watson was per- 
sonally known to and much liked by me, and that 
my stepfather knew nothing of the latter cir- 
cumstance. My acquaintance with Watson com- 
menced in a singular manner. My mother — ^a 
weak-spirited, gentle creature, in marrying a 
second time, when I was in my third year, had 
given herself a master as well as husband. I 
doubt that she was ever violently attached to 
Mm. Well, I have no doubt whatever upon the 
ttubject, though her sad, solemn eyes^ full of yearn- 
ing love for W6, closed upon the world when I 
Was but eight years of age. I also know she was 
as true a wife as loving mother. There was a 
Inrother of hers—Robert Smith, suppose we call 
him — a wild, reckless man> who having wasted in 
early life the means, both material and moral, 
which might have enabled him to attain a respect^ 
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abie 9>cial position, had gradually sunk into the 
lowest depths of degradation. Mj stepfather, iii 
the first Unsh of his marriage (he must have loved 
his wife had he been composed throughout of hardest 
flint), made several efforts to reclaim^ to save him. 
Irritated, angered by the failure of his well-meant 
efforts, he not only himself whistled off the irre- 
claimable vagabond, but sternly commanded my 
mother to do the same. She was forbidden to 
hold the slightest intercourse with him, and en- 
joined, should he persist in coming to the house, 
pestering her for the loan of small sums of money, 
as he had been in the habit of doing, to at once 
give him into custody. The ties of blood, inter- 
twined, knotted in childhood, are difficult, in some 
natures, impossible to break. My mother could 
not break so entirely with Robert Smith as her 
husband wished; but she scrupulously avoided 
assisting the ne'er-do-well at that husband's cost. 
Some of h&r relatives, Lancashire folk, were in 
fiair circmnstances, and to them she appealed £or 
at least sufficient money to help to save the 
miserable castaway from absolute starvation-^ 
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possibly from suicida That help was afforded ; 
but what could such doles avail in satisfying the 
cncvings of a confirmed drunkard? Smith grew 
more and more importunate, for ever threaten- 
iug to haug or drown himself; and at length so 
worked upon his sisters feelings that she con- 
sented to see him personally, as soon as it should 
be dark (the month was November), in Ciopen- 
hagen Fields — a locality named by himself. 

I was then about eight years of age, and my 
mother took me with her. She usually wore a 
rather costly gold watch and chain — ^a present of 
my stepfather's on the wedding-day. In her 
flurry at setting out to keep the clandestine ap- 
pointment very reluctantly made, she forgot 
to put off those trinkets; an oversight which might 
have had disastrous consequences. 

The night fell dark, gusty, and a chilliug, drizzly 
rain set in before we reached the place of meeting 
»then one of the dreariest spots in London. 
Smith, more than half-drunk, was waiting for us 
with savage impatience — we being considerably 
behind the time agreed upon. His sister had 
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but a half-guinea for him; he dutched it with 
a snappish growl at the smallness of the gift^ 
then asked if his sister could suppose that such a 
sum could afford him real relief; help him to 
leave this cursed country for America, as his last 
letter informed her he intended doing; or, should he 
find it '^ impossible to carry out that purpose, take 
his departure, without further shilly-shallying, and 
by swifter conveyance, to another place — that 
place, hell ! — hell ! One may be pretty sure of 
that, eh Madam Piety? And you — you/' he 
added, with gathering ferocity, "you, my sister, 
who could, who can save me from destruction, 
will not! I want but ten guineas — only ten 
guineas — possessed of which, I will leave England 
for ever before the week is out !" 

Smith's melodramatic mouthing did not even 
impose upon me, child as I was; but I noticed 
with a vague feeling of uneasiness (the moon was 
just then shedding a pale, uncertain light through 
. a rift in the dense night- clouds) that his blood- 
fldbiot, greedy eyes were fixed upon the watch and 
chain. My mother, observing that she could as 
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easily give him one hundred guineas as ten, turned 
Away^ with a gesture of impatient disgust As she 
did so, the brother, maddened with drink and 
disappointment, made a fierce snatch at the 
watch. To have permitted herself to be despoiled 
of it by Smith would have entailed her husband's 
lasting displeasure, and she screamed loudly, 
stniggled desperately to retain it. I helped her 
by kicking the 'drunken ruffian's legs, biting his 
hands with all the strength I could bring to the 
rescua Smith, who must have been a very 
.powerful man before the Delilah of drink had 
.shorn him of a great portion of his strength, 
would no doubt have finally prevailed had not 
effectual help come, and not one moment too soon. 
Smith was struck to the ground by the blow of a 
.brawny fist, and the gUttenng prize of which he 
deemed himself secure was wrested from his grasp. 
The person who arrived so opportunely to our aid 
was Mr. John Watson, who, it subsequently ap- 
peared, was acquainted, in consequence, I suppose, 
of similarity of political crotchets, with Smith. 
A hurried, passionate explanation followed the 
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defeated felonious attempt of Smith, and 
iirst administering a stem warning, Mr. Watson 
allowed Um to depart Mr. Watson accom- 
panied us for the greater part of our way home- 
ward, conversing earnestly the whUe with my 
mother concerning Eobert Smith, in whom, for 
some reason or other, he evidently felt a deep 
interest. Confidential communications between 
my mother and Watson, of which I was the 
medium, took place during the next five or six 
weeks ; and the gratifying result was that Bobert 
Smith was enabled to leave his country for his 
country's good, with a fiair prospect of mending 
his ragged fortunes in one of the newly-settled 
Western States ,of America. I often afterwards 
casually met and exchanged friendly greetings with 
Watson, and never for one moment forgot that my 
mother, to her dying day, felt for him both esteem 
and gratitude. 

It was this man whose lurking-place the 
Qovemment of the day was so anxious to discover. 
Once unearthed, caught in the iron grip of the 
Bow-street Bunners, Watson would be as surely 
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haDged as that all of us must one day meet Death 
in that or some other form. And this was to 
be.the.first essay of my 'prentice hand in the 
repulsive vocation which I had been scourged into 
embracing, was it ? I was to do my best, poor as 
that best might be, to bring to the gallows one of 
the very few persons who had ever done a real 
kindness to me or mine. I might perhaps have 
felt bound to do such violence to my young, fresh 
sense of honour and humanity if, instead of having 
been brutally coerced, I had volunteered into the 
service. But that not being the case, we should 
see that which we should see. 

The chase was hot and close after poor Watson. 
It was soon pretty certain that he was concealed 
somewhere in London, but to make assurance 
doubly sure, not a vessel could be cleared from 
a British port till it had been ransacked from 
stem to stem, in search of the fugitive. Not one 
of the hunters was more eager, more vigilant than 
myself. My acquaintance with Watson, compa- 
ratively slight as it had been, gave me peculiar 
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facilities which I turned to such good account 
that but a few days passed before I kneW that 
Watson, alias Kirby, was concealed at No. 46, 
John-street, Clerkenwell. I had been aware of 
that fact two or three days 'when a note written 
in a disguised hand by a partially trusted traitor 
was received by our chief officer, stating that 
Watson was to be found in John-street, Clerken- 
well. The number of the house, the writer thought, 
was 73 or 93 ; but if mistaken in that respect the 
right number would be certainly forwarded before 
many hours, perhaps one hour, had passed, by 
*^ Thomas Jebb, a needy but loyal subject of his 
Majesty King George.^^ 

The letter, which reached the office about noon, 
having been read and a consultation held thereon, 
it was determined, till the exact information 
promised came to hand, to merely watch Nos. 73 
and 93, John-street, and not run the risk of 
warning the quarry that the hunters had struck 
the true trail, and would soon pounce upon their 
prey if speedy, flight were not resorted to. 

My mind— the mind of a rash, foolish, most 
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iflftprudeiit boy -<^ was instantly made up, and 
off' I started for 46, John-street, rung tbe side- 
bell, told the scared serving-wench who opened 
the door that I ihu^t see Mr. Kirby at once, bolted 
past her without waiting for an answer, rftn up to 
the first floor three steps at a time, and the next 
minute was face to face witk John Watson, who 
sprung up from hiis chair with ^anic alarm, let 
fall his pipe and seized the poker. He was tole- 
rably disguised by means of a flaxen wig, but 
would scarcely pass undetected by any one who 
knew and was looking for him. 

"You, Clarke!'* he exclaimed, with quivering 
voice, and a sternly reproachful glance. " You — '* 

" Yes, me," I broke in ; " me, Henry Clarke, 
who is here, and not one moment too soon; to 
save you if possible from the officers whose net is 
fast closing round you, Mr. Watson. You must 
leave this immediately, and as much better dis- 
guised than you are now as we can manage in 
the few minutes we have to spare." 

Watson was a man of nerve, but so imminent 
and deadly a peril deprived him for the moment of 
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sdl presence of mind. He trembleid violently, aail 
was 60 completely helpless that tbe additiobal 
di^uise required, I was compelled to invent and' 
adjust myselT. 

That done tolerably to my satisfaction, I urged 
him to secure any money or papers he might have, 
of importance. He ^id so with my help. I was 
pleased to find that he felt not the slightest dis- 
trust of me. It was not likely that he would. 
The tones of simple honesty and truth are rarely 
misinterpreted. 

" Now, my good sir, follow the guidance of a 
boy, and boldly. We must let ourselves out one 
at a time, myself keeping a few paces ahead. The 
servant girl, I am sure, does not know who I am, 
and I took the precaution to prevent her obtaining 
more than a very slight glance at my phiz. Come 
along, Mr. Watson, my mother^s friend. There 
is no fear." 

No fear ! The chances were in favour of both of 
us being caught as we left the house, in which case, 
as I soon afterwards bethought me with a shudder, 
I could only have saved myself from the capital 
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charge of misprision of treason by the pretence^ 
which^ with Watson's connivance, would hardly 
have passed, that I had by the prowess of my 
boy-arm arrested Watson, and was holding him in 
custody. In fact, I subsequently ascertained that 
three officers despatched to John-street soon after 
I left Bow-street office must«have passed No. 46 
but a few minutes before Watson and I quitted it 

My next move was yet more rash and audacious, 
but yet not without a spice of cleverness by force 
of its very rashness and audacity. At that hour 
of the day there would not be a soul at home in 
the house where I and my stepfather lodged, and 
there was a bedroom rarely used in which I 
determined to secrete Watson till some final 
scheme of escape could be devised. The fugitive 
himself was startled when he found where he was 
to be temporarily stowed away. A few moments' 
reflection quieted his fears. Surely the very last 
place in which the officers would expect to find 
Watson would be the domicile of one of them- 
selves ! 

One element of danger had been overlooked. 
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was indeed UDsuspected by me. Watson had 
caught a cold, coidd not for the life of him avoid 
coughing violently now and then, and my father's 
bedroom was only divided from his by ^ thia 
wooden partition. This awful fix suddenly making 
itself known to me as, very late in the evening, I 
returned home with * provisions for my protegf^ 
positively threw me into a bath of cold perspiration* 
Why, Good Heavens I my father's step might at 
any moment be heard on the stairs ; in which case 
our terrible wager, life against death, would be 
lost to all intents and purposes. A council of 
despair^ or at least one approaching to that colour, 
resulted in the pleasant conclusion that nothing 
better at that time of night could be done than 
the procurement of a plentiful supply of cough 
lozenges. This was done, we bade each other an 
apprehensive farewell, and nervously thought of 
the morrow« 

It seemed almost a special Providence that my 
stepfather did not return home that night Thd 
informer upon Watson had written again^ giving 
the correct number of the house, Na 46^ Joha- 
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gtsreet ; but too late, — ^the bird bad flown. It had 
suddenly crossed my mmd -wben we left tbe place^ 
Boeing tbe eerving ^ench lietening and cock- 
watching out of a partially opened door, to say in 
an affected whisper, quite loud enough to be 
heard^ ^If we can only get safe to Deal or 
B^msgate, the tric^ is done" Yery lucky that 
thought did cross my mind, as the girl, bullied 
and bribed into telling all she knew, and probably 
something more, repeated wh»t I said, and, of 
course, to exalt her own wonderful acuteness of 
ear, dwelt upon the cautious^ whispering way in 
which it was said. Presto! Officers, my stepfather 
amongst them, set off, post-haste for Deal and 
Rainsgate, and did not return till full foii;y-eight 
hours afterwards. Before that time expired, we 
'(Watson and Company) had made a new, and to 
the adversary we flattered moselYes, rather per- 
plexing move in the game. 

The night passed in fear and trembling. I— 
first locking up poor hunted Watson in a narrow 
coal^oupboard — hastened to £ow-street, where I 
teocnt th^ foregoing f>a]:iticulaT8. Gratefully xecog- 
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Bising the beneficent Providence which had so fer 
steered our frail bark in safety through sinuous 
shoals and quicksands, I, nevertheles3, being in- 
fitinctively a believer in the soundness of the axiom 
that '^Heaven helps those who help themselvesf," 
cast about with eager solicitude to discover some 
jparticular mode of achieving permanent success. 
My pride, of which I had a Luciferian share, was 
Aroused. It was a duel— nothing less— between 
me .and the famous Bow-street jrunners. Should 
J succeed — should I baffle .those trained sleuth- 
hounds— it would prove, at all events, that my 
astute stepfather had rightly divined the peculiar 
bent of my geniufi. 

The dodge to which John Watson owed his ulti- 
mate safety has always been attributed to his own 
vulpine cunning — to his own calculated audacity. 
JEEe himself :so gave it out at a meeting in New 
York. That was not trua Either he was misre- 
{K)rted or he misrefpresented the facts of the case, 
which were these :— 

The next house to the Bow-street Police-office 
was occupied by a tailor of the name of Savill. 

2—2 
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He appeared to have a quiet sort of family trade, 
and the upper part of his house was let off in 
** Furnished Apartments for Single Gentlemen." 
I did not remember to have ever seen his front 
window divested of that announcement; but the 
familiar formula had never spoken suggestively to 
me till three or four hours after I had left poor 
Watson locked up in the coal-cupboard. " Fur- 
nished Apartments for Single Gentlemen" in 
immediate proximity to the renowned police-office. 
The words seemed to read themselves to me, as 
my eyes rested half-vacantly upon them, with a 
knavish chuckle, and slightly altered — " A Fur- 
nished Apartment for a Single Gentleman !" 

To be sure, the very thing for William Stubbs, 
alias Richard Kirby, alias John Watson. No 
man with his wits about him would, if he hap- 
pened to be particularly " wanted" in Bow-street, 
walk of his own accord to Bow-street, and take 
up his abode under the very noses of the men in 
quest of him ! Certainly not It were an unima- 
ginable absurdity. Just so ; and for that reason 
an old schoolfellow and fast friend of mine walked 
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before noon on that day into Saviirs shop^ saw 
that respectable individual, and engaged his threor 
pair-back bedroom for an uncle — Mr. William 
Stubbs — a quiet countryman from Norfolk, who 
would give no trouble whatever^ but required to 
be boarded as well as lodged. There was no 
olgection, my friend added, to a monthly payment 
in advance* Such an offer accepted itself ; refer- 
ences were superfluous ; Mr. William Stubbs could 
come direct from the Saracen's Head, Skinner^ 
street, when the Norwich coach arrived, and would 
find the apartments ready^ the sheets well aire(^ 
and a dinner ready to be served, &c. &c. 

Looking down from the height of forty-five 
years of detective experience, I must say that was 
not a common device to be hatched and matured 
in a boy's unpractised brain, and can to this day 
heartily participate the delicious but of course 
subdued merriment with which my ante-self, at 
sixteen^ looked on whilst the stout Stubbs slowly 
alighted from & hackney-coach, and, with his 
luggage, leisurely passed before the unregardful 
eyes of the Bow-street officials into Mr. Savill's 
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house. The worthy tailor and I have chuckled^ 
over, and drained glasses whilst chuckling over, that 
nest trick a hundred times. 

John Watson remained about seven Treelb at 
SavilFs, during which his captrare was twenty 
limes at least reported in the newspajmrs: By 
then, vigilance, enfeebled by disappointment, he^ 
become dull, torpid, and it was judged by Watson-s 
friends, with whom I was in secret communication, 
that he should no longer delay hish die^parture for 
Americai 

As I was informed, the final arrangement come 
to was that Watson should embark at London; 
This was in accordance with my theory, that the 
place where it was least likely you would be 
sought for was that where, if sough<J fiwr, you 
would be most easily found* I bade Watisoir 
adieu, and gaily wished him "bovk voyage,*'' He 
expressed grateful thanks for the great^ sei> 
yixae I had rendered him ; and yet, 'mih w 
stOBnge mistrust of one who had given* soch 
unmistakable proof of his goad ftith^ tacitly de^ 
oeived' me^ m to ike port wh^rv he purpesesi 
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etnbarking for the States la m doings h^ I 
must believe^ acted, by the adirice o£ csHiobe^ nt 
by the promptingsk of hia own mind. 

The very next day a letter vaa rec^ved from 
that ^' needy but loyal subj/ect of King Qsoirffs^ 
Thomas Jebb/' informing t}ifi aruth^adtiefiL thait ike 
proclaimed traitor John. Watson intended to con- 
bark ai Liverpool, in the linen Wrnhdm^gtimy iMaii 
was advertised to^ sail on. the lOth instant — ^fonr 
days from then. I had never been^ able to. dis- 
cover who '^ the needy and loyal subject" waa — his 
real name being only communifiated m camfidimiae 
to the. Solicitor of the Treasury; and. thift note 
completely danolished a vague suspicion which 
had lately arisen ia my mind, pointing to a very 
intimate acquaintance of a frigid o£ Watson as 
the traitor. I must have been mistaken^ it being 
quite clear that Thomas Jebb only knew that 
Watson was about to attempt leaving the coun- 
try, but not from which port. By the way, I 
had made it a peremptory condition with the 
hunted man that he should on no account confide 
the secret of his hiding-place to any human being. 
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except Mr. Qrafton^ a watchmaker, in Hattoii- 
garden, a near relative of Lis, in whose good faith 
and discretion I had implicit confidence. 

It wag at once determined that two ofiScers should 
proceed to Liverpool, and search the Washington 
when weU out at sea, just previous to the pilot 
-leaving her. Mj stepfather was one of the se- 
lected officer}^ and he being in a remarkably gra- 
cious mood, the arrest of Watson appearing to be 
at last assured, consented that I should accom- 
pany him. I felt a malicious pleasure in the 
anticipation of being a witness to the blank dis- 
appointment of the ^' Runners^' when they foimd that 
Watson was not on board the Washington — a 
pleasure that would be greatly enhanced by the 
certainty of the fugitive'^ escape which would be 
then simmering at my heart — the London liner, 
m which he would have embarked, sailing on the 
same day as the Washington. 

We kept strictly on the quiet in Liverpool, 
making no inquiries whatever, but keenly ob- 
servant of the Washington. Ten minutes after the 
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Blue Peter flew out at her mast-head we were 
dropping down the Mersey in a stout sut-oared 
boat, which could not fail easily to overhaul the 
liner unless a stiff breeze sprang up, which waft 
not^ the sailors said, in the least likely, even should 
the American captain disregard, as had more than 
once happened, the signal, to be displayed at the 
proper moment, of " Officers coming to visit and 
search the Washington" 

Our boat had not long cleared the Mersey when 
we sighted another, pulled by two oars only, with 
one passenger sitting at the stem» The captain of 
our ski£^ after a hasty look through his glass, said, 
^ That boat is waiting for the Washington, and it's 
very likely the stout individual in the stem-sheets 
is your man, gentlemen. But if so, you will find 
him on board the liner. By jingo ! I'm not so sure 
of that," added the seaman, again bringing his 
glass to bear upon the boat. ^^ They don't like our 
looks, and are pulling like grim death back to 
shore. Shall we give chase i There will be plenty 
of time, after picking her up, to overhaul the 
WashingtonJ* 
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Gbsme was. given.; the men in the strange boat 
ttaiiiedeveiy mnscle to escape, in compliance — we 
could pcesently see^ by the wild, fcenzied. gestures 
0£ their passenger — with his entreaties^ backed no 
dbub« by lavish promises of reward in the event of 
soeoeaa* But the two-oared boat had not the ghost 
ai a chance of reaching the shore before we should 
be alongside, and a sickening flush ran through my 
veins as the thought arose in my mind, that it was 
just possible a change in the plan of escape had 
taken place at the last moment, and that the frantic 
passengev was John Watson. 

All doubt was soon over. We ran alongside the 
chase y the two officers stepped from our boat to 
the other; the passenger's wig was snatched off, 
his faJse whiskers ditto, and then revealed before 
viB, in dumb terror, was— not John Watson — ^but 
the cashier ofi an eminent London firm, who had 
abscQiided with a considerable sum of money, a^d 
for whose apprehension a reward of one hundred 
pounds had been for some considerable time vainly 
offered. "Mr. Charles Thurston, as I'm alive,-' 
gleefully shouted my stepfather. " We are in luck 
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gallows-birds with one stoooa Now then," he 
added, collariiig the swooning cashier, and forcing 
him into oor boat. " Now Idien, we've no tiine ta 
qiare, aini it's' of ma use to snivel or faint Bring 
.Wr M. i»pa AU right. A»i -w. »p.^, 
ptdl like good men for the WasMngton^ which' 
I see is running out to sea at a spanking 
rate." 

** Yes i* said odr captain, "the breeze is rising^faster 
than I expected it wojild. We had better step th^ 
mast, and nm up sign^ils at once/'' This was done, 
our fellows at the same time bending to the oars with 
a will» For some tnne it Was doubtful that w6 were 
seen, or, if seen, that our signal would be heeded. If 
that riiould proire so, the capture of Thurston wotil^ 
have ensuied the escape of Watson^ it being clearly 
impossible for' us to cut off or overtake the Mner, 
whi(^ was dashing on under a cloud of canvasi 
The two " Runners'*^ were dreadfully put out, swore 
roundly at poor Thurston for coming in their way 
jost at the wrong moment, and soundly rated the 
eaptam of the skiff for assuring them the small 
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boat might be overhauled without fear of thereby 
missing the Washingtoru 

*^ It was a fair calculation/^ said the man^ ** that 
we might ; and this fellow moaning and twisting 
here in the bottom of the boat mout have been the 
man yon particular wanted. All right/' he added, 
^all right: the liner is shivering her foresail; 
round she comes, and will lie-to for us/' 

The American skipper received us with a cold, 
grim civility. The surrender to officers of justice 
of any criminal who had once set his foot on the 
deck of a ship sailing under the star-spangled ban^^ 
ner was very distasteful to those '' Hail Columbia!" 
gentlemen, even when that ship was in British, 
waters; and but for the penalties which would be 
incurred, and enforced whenever the Yankee ship 
whose commander had wilfully refused to Ue-to 
when properly signalled to do so, returned to a 
British port — they would have never, or at all 
events very seldom, given up any man, except it 
may be an atrocious murderer. 

The Washington carried out two hundred and 
seventy-five passengers. It was necessary to inspect 
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every one of these, and afterwards search the ship, 
if our man were not previously found« The deten* 
tion of the liner would consequently last a con- 
siderable time; and as there was a fresh and rising 
easterly breeze, the chagrin of the American skipper 
and his ofiScers at being compelled to lose so much 
valuable time was proportionate* However, there 
was no help for it. The passengers were all ordered 
upon deck, ranged in the fore part of the ship, and 
after being singly scrutinized by the Bow-street 
officers, passed aft, if not the man wanted* 

Whilst my stepfather and his comntde were still 
engaged ixk civilly-snappish confab, if such a phrase 
be permissible, with the American officers, I was 
pushing through the crowd of passengers, urged by 
a vague fear that Watson might after all be 
amongst them* Suddenly I started, as if an adder 
atung me. The reader must not forget, that not 
only was my boy-vanity deeply engaged, but that 
should Watson be taken, awkward, perilous dis- 
closures affecting my precious self might come out 
on his trial. 

Tes, I started as if an adder stung me; for there 
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.before me was Joka . Watsonr-Jbis face Irvid^ bis 
iateeB. knocking together, in the very ecstaqr cf 
ierror. I knew him as instantly as he knew ws^ 
ihemgh his disguise, that of a stout Qoaker, wearing 
tOBL «xtenHrv(e horoad-hiinnmer, a flaxen wig, and blue 
ispectades, was, as a disguise not imeddled with, 
fltdpped away — capitaL What mischieyous fool or 
iknave could bxve p:&¥atled to mar so promising a 
furoject; one that, but for that exasperating inter- 
ierenoe^ mint, it was plain, have been successfuL! 
I did not then know, eould not hare believed, th«t 
it was I who had been purponely misled — it being 
ieaxed that boyish indiscretion might at any 
.moment make shipwreck of the scheme ; or my 
stepfather, receiving a hint, or conceiving a suspi- 
cion of my agency in the business, might wheedle 
lor whip me into eonfessing all. It could, at aU 
crents, the cunning fools reasoned, do no harm to 
Jceep me in the dark as to where Watson would 
embark, — then he could sleep in spite of thunder ! 
Thomas Jebb, Tiot being a boy, might of course be 
confided in — as his services would be required — at 
feast to that extent. The idiots! 
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I repeat, that at that moment I ihad noit tiie 
&mte6t Buspioion that /could have beea purposely 
deceived. Could I have thought so, I hope resent* 
ment for having been so treated would not ^have 
prevented me from making a last effort toisaive th» 
seemingly-doozoed man. 

I sian^led out of the mob of passengers, almost 
111 of whom were [rowing, clamoring, swearing, at 
being compelled to undergo the insolent scrutinj 
of Bow-street fellows — the servile tools of an infa- 
inous aristocracy ; and they heartily hoped Watson — 
it was soon known whom the officers were in 
search of — had escaped the mercenary bloodhounds 
i9et upon his track. 

A hundred lights were dancing in my eyes and 
flashing in my brain. I could not endure the 
thought of Watson being carted off as it were to 
the gaUows. To succour, protect any one, is almost 
invariably to become deeply interested in, atta<5hed 
to Jrnn or her* And my pride fiercely rebelled at 
4iie notion of bdng foiled, defeated in theverf 
flftoiment of supposed victory. 

Ay, but bow resist defeat — seize und bmd that 
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vanishiDg victory? That was the questioiL An 
insoluble one it for some time appeared to ba 
Presently, as I watched the procedure going on~ 
the division of the passengers into two parties, 
those who had passed the ordeal and those who 
had not — ^the ** All right" of the oflScers, usually re- 
sponded to by a curse or other fierce rebuke of 
their d d insolence, — I noticed one man, stand- 
ing close by Watson, and exhibiting almost as 
much trepidation as the proclaimed ** Traitor:'' 
Didn't I know that man? His features seemed 
familiar to me. By Jove ! he was Fleetwood, the 
runaway bankrupt builder, of Pimlico. The idea 
which gleamed before me widened, brightened 
with every passing moment Fleetwood was not 
tmlike Watson : the same age, complexion, 
stature, or nearly so. By Heavens ! the thing 
might be done ! and all Fleetwood himself would 
have to apprehend if taken back to London was 
the compulsory surrender of his person and plunder 
to the Commissioners of Bankruptcy* Not plea* 
sant processes, it may be, but much preferable to 
being hanged by the neck 'twixt earth and sky till 
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you are dead. There was not a single pulse-bcat 
to be lost, and mine was going at a. gallop — ^so fast 
that I could hardly manage to scribble in pencil^ 
on a leaf torn from a memorandum-book, these 
few words: — "Never say die! There's life in a 
mussel, yet I Be ready to take prompt advanta^ 
of any row or x)onfusion which may occur to slip 
over amongst the 'passed' passengers. Whispei' 
you are Watson, and, my life upon it, not one will 
expose the trick/' 

Sideling again amongst the fast-diminishing 
ranks of the unexamined passengers, I contrived 
to pass the slip of paper, unobserved, into Watson's 
hand. A minute afterwards his half-hopeful look 
gave assurance that he understood me. 

My part in the play was next to come, and 
quickly^ My cue for going on would be the 
oflScers' " All right,'' as they passed the man im- 
mediately in front of Fleetwood. 

" All right !" Instantly I sprang forwards, seized 
the absconding bankrupt by the arm, exclaiming, 
as I did so, ** This is he I This is the villain ! I 
know him well !" The unfortunate man struggled 
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forioudy, yellia^ with rage and spluttering oat: 
indignant denials that be was Watson! The 
officers, supposing that I meant that he was Wat* 
son, £ung themselves upon hmt^ and,, after a brief 
i^tiuggle, mastered his desperate resistance, and got 
^n the handcuffs. That done^ they looked closely* 
at his features— searched for the marks by which 
the real Watson could be unerringly identified^ 
I " This fellow ia not Watson !" exelabned m^y 
father, turning angrily upon me. " What the devil 
did you mean by sajdng that he wmV 

" I did not say he was Watson:. X never thought 
of saying so. He is Fleetwood, the bankrupt 
builder of FimHco, for whose apprehension a coa- 
siderable reward has been, as you know, offered^' 

" By Jove ! the lad is right. It is Fleetwood ! 
Well, little fish are sweet, and not to be sneezed «!,. 
especially as it may be feared we shall not, this 
time at all events, succeed in hooking the big one. 
Stand aside for the present, Mr. Fleetwood." 

Curing the bustle and confu^n Watson had 
adroitly passed over among the examined passen- 
gerSy who^ as the whiaper circulated that he was thee 
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political fugitive Watson, dosed round and hid liim. 
from, view* Most of the crew and all the paaaen- 
geis — except Fleetwood, absorbed, blinded bj hia 
own misery — were witnesses of ike dodge, but not 
one gave a hint^ by word or gesture, to the (^^rs; 
and they, sospectiDg nothing, proceeded with, tbek 
work ; which terminated, they searched the ship,^ 
equally without success of course. The Amencaa 
skij^ter,^^ who had been for some timie waxing ter- 
riUy wroth, at last gave orders to fill — ^remark- 
ing, as he did so, with a savage growl, ''that 
if the darned Britishers did not go over the side 
into their boat pretty smart, they would have the 
pleasure of seeing New York before they did liver- 
pod again.'' 

This perfectly serious menace quickened our mo- 
tions Gcoiffiiderably; and we were in a very few 
minutes pulling for the mouth of the Mexsey, witli 
the two prisoners TLurstcm and Fleetwood securely 
ioL hand. That was something no dodbt, bul^ as 
a compensation for Watson'a Tion-easptuiej searcetjr 
worth a thought — as the excess' ai^iyv contemp- 
tuous looks, as they eyed the crest^faUen captives^ 

3-2 
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abundantly testified. There was a sardonic sneef 
glistening out of Thurston's grey eyes and curling 
his thin lip, as he returned ihe officers' scowl, which 
I could not at first comprehend. I soon did. 

"The Washingtoriy' said Thurston, who had 
been observing for a minute or two the fast dis* 
appearing ship—" The Washington is hull down 
already; it would require a lively craft to over- 
haul her, and John Watson may hug himself on 
his safety as confidently as if she were already 
moored in New York harbour I" 

" What's the fellow pi-ating about ?" growled my 
stepfather, fiercely. " What does he know about 
Watson?' 

" Only this, — that he is on board the Washing- 
ton ! That you wonderful clever fellows let him 
slip through your buttered fingers as easily as a 
live eel could !" 

"That's a lie, Mr. Thurston! Had Watson 
been on board the Washington, we should have 
him here as safely as we have you and Fleetwood." 

* John Watson is on board the Washington, I 
tell you, disguised as a Quaker 1 Why, you must 
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liave seen him in the crowd, wearing a tremen- 
dous broad-brimmer and blue spectacles ! I had 
climbed up the ship's side^ just to see what was 
going on, and spied him out — ^knew him at a 
glance. You must, I say, remember having seen 
such a man ; and you can't remember having ex- 
amined, questioned him ? Ah; you may well look 
^t one another," continued Thurston, with exultant 
glee. "He slipped aft when you were so busy 
with friend Fleetwood here. Cleverly done, upo|x 
my soul ! very cleverly done, indeed] I glory in 
the fellow. Ho! ho J Wonderful cute chaps are 
our celebrated * Runners !' The notion of anyone 
throwing dust in their eyes ! Quite impossible^ of 
-course! Not to be done; certainly not. Here's 
to John Watson's jolly good health,'^ added the 
spiteful swindler, drawing a pocket-pistol from his 
vest ; " and wishing, with all my heart, I was as 
certainly on board the Washington as that he is. 
Never mind, gentlemen thief-catchers ; keep your 
spirits up, as I do. Better luck next time, per- 
haps, for you as well as ma But, really, it 
•must be aggravating to have had the man io, 
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the boUow of ime's hand and let him get away^ 
with no chance of setting your blessed eyes on him 
a^in 1 I should be fit to hang mjrself if I were 
yon ; I should, indeed. And, Lord ! what a wig- 
ging you'll get from the nobs, when it comes to be 
known. I'll take care it shall be known. Lose 
ywir berths, of course 1 Mean — ^mean, Mr, Bunner- 
tbe-secoDf], and almost as clever as your pal/' added 
!niur8ton, as the officer, feeling riled and hardly 
knowing how to rent his spite, clapped a pair of 
handcu£fs on the cashier's wrista "^M^an, Mr. 
Bunner ; but there is some excuse to be made for 
Bien who haye met with such a terrible sell Wat- 
Bcm will, no doubt, be printing it in the New Toik 
jMipers, headed 'The famous Bow-sti*eet Block- 
beadsf Holhor 
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Wk left Idi^erpool for London early on the evening 
of the same day — my more i^an usually sourly- 
snlien stepfather, Thurston, and myself perched 
upon the roof of the " Eclipse/* — the equally sora: 
a&d mSlea Becond officer and Fleetwood upon that 
of &6 **Teiegra^* — ^both fast coaches, and rival 
xaoons as far as Birmingfaam. As a measure of or(fi- 
sary precaotton^ the haodcufis were not removed 
from the wriBtB of either of the prisoners. AH 
went ireil till we neared the small town of Waf- 
xmgton, when the "Telegraph,** which we had 
passed a few minutes before, put on a spurt^ came 
up with U8 atmBharp turn of the narrow road, the 
two ooaches beeame in some way interlocked, 
and over ooxs went, pitching the outi^e pas- 
sengero upon tiie bard road with stunning violenee. 
I did not, howev&Tf though sorelv bruised, lose 
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myself; nor did my stepfather, whose first anxious 
thought was for his prisoner, — not particularly to 
ascertain if his bones were broken^ or if he had 
jumped this bank and shoal of time from the roof of 
the " Eclipse," but to assure himself whether his 
person was safe — whether dislocated or dead was, 
considered from a Bow-street detective point of 
View, a matter of minor importance 

Mr. Thurston was quite safe, though not sound 
apparently, as he moaned dismally. Assistance 
presently arrived from the Black Bear Tavern ; 
a stout pull at the brandy-flask enabled us all 
to get on our legs without much assistance, 
and having shaken ourselves, to walk on to the 
Black Bear— limpingly some of us, but no bones 
were broken. We had been more frightened than 
hurt. This seemed at least to be the case with all 
of us till we reached the tavern, when Thurston 
suddenly manifested alarming symptoms. His in- 
juries must have been internal; for though he 
writhed, twisted, groaned in a frightful manner, 
^ot the slightest external hurt, scarcely an abra- 
ision, could be perceived. Supported to bed, he 
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piteously prayed my stepfather to relieve him of 
the handcuffs, which request was sternly refused 
till a medical man should have certified that the 
sufferer was not shamming Abraham. 

"I will go for a doctor myself," said my 
father. ''The nearest I am likely to meet with 
is a mile away, I am told. I will, however, 
endeavour to be here with him in half-an-hour 
from this at furthest. You,'' he added, speaking 
te me, ''will remain in this room with Mr. 
Thurston." 

The wary officer then left the room ; we heard 
him go downstairs, and out of the house. It was 
certain he had gone out, for we heard him call 
loudly outside to some one, asking when the 
" Eclipse" would be ready for another start 

The afflictive paroxysms under which Thursten 
was writhing and tossing ceased with miraculous 
suddenness. He rose half up in his bed, and 
hearkened with breathless eagerness te my father's 
heavy, departing footfall ; he then lay back on his 
pillow for a few minutes, silent and thoughtful 
Bousing himself with a start, remembering he had 
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DO time to lose, lie exclaimed^ in a tone not of 
^itreaty hot of command : 

^ Youngster, bring me the brandy-flask. Quidc ! 
Place it in my hands. I mu^t bare a good poll 
now, and take the rest with me." 

The peremptory tone of the fellow startled me 
somewhat, indicating as it did the possession of 
power to enforce compUance with his wishes, what- 
ever they might be. I, however, replied, with as 
much calm unconcern as I could assume : — 

"If you required brandy, Mr. Thurston, jrou 
should have asked the officer mi^ has jnei left, 
for some For myseif, I dare not presume 
to " 

" D-7-n the officer who has just left,*' he fiercely 
interrupted. ^ You shall hand me the bcandy-^ 
the k^ of tbe cupboard is in 3^ur po<^et And 
you ^all, moreover, help me — passively help me ; 
I require no active assistance — to make mjeBcaipe, 
Yon have done such a Venice to br guikier cri- 
minals in the eye of the law than I am. listen, 
.young man/' he went on to say, with hot v^e- 
mence ; ** listen, young man. I dosefy twigged 
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yoor mazKBavres on board the Wa^inffton with 
J^im Wa/bson ; saew you scribble somethmg on a 
small 6crf^ of paper, which you Blily slipped into 

hm band. I noticM all that followed, and your 

■-» 

motiTe, clever agency in achieving success. It did 
you credit. There is stuff in you to make a score 
of such oflScers as your father and his comrogue if 
they could make a joint-^ock contribution of their 
Ijrains. Now, m^ark me, young man. Do as I 
iifik, and your secret is safe. Fire should not bum 
it- out <rf me. Refuse— dare to hinder me from 
getting away — and many days will not have passed 
before you are caged in Newgate, charged with 
the high crime of aiding and abetting the escape 
t)f a felon whom the Grovemment ^ure especially 
^iefiSTOus of bringing to justice. You too— who are, 
•I imderstaiid, a cadet-constable — ^to have acted in 
tbat way 1 Transportation for the term of your 
natural life is the very mildest sentence that would 
be passed upon 70U for a crime which might be 
TiiA;ed with death. Now, then, will you hand me 
tiie brandy T* 
The fdlow's words struck me all of a heap. 
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Whether or not his exposition of the criminal ^law 
of England as affecting the offence of which, acting 
in a spirit of Quixotism, I had been guilty, was ex* 
actly correct, it was quite evident that, the crimi- 
nating circumstances bemg proveable by Thurstoa 
— confound him ! — I had got myself into a very 
serious predicament. 

I hardly knew how to decide ; but the instinct 
of self-preservation, — which is, we know, the first 
law of nature, — prevailed, as it ever does. I gave 
Thurston the brandy-flask. Having indulged in a 
long pull thereat, he sprang off the bed, as light, 
Active as ever, nothing of the slightest consequence 
ailing him, and requested me to adjust his cloak 
so that the handcuffs and the flask held between 
his palms might not be observed. I did so, 
mechanically as it were, like one in a dream. 
'*You had better," said he, "feign sleep. Most 
<5haps of your age would feel drowsy after being 
pitched off the top of a coach and recovered 
with brandy. It will be supposed I took 
the opportunity of escaping while you slept. 
Good-bye! I know the country here about very 
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well, and have little doubt of getting clear away 
if I only pass unchallenged out of the tavern. 
Good-bye, lad, once more. If it should ever he 
in my power to pay you back this good turn, 
depend upon it I will.'' He spoke throughout in 
a quivering, earnest whisper, — ^boldly as the words 
read. The situation was certainly an unnerving 
one. Success would altogether depend upon his 
being recognised or not by any one below as the 
handcuffed prisoner. It must be remembered that 
I could not have removed the iron-cufi& except 
with a file, not having the key ; and I had no file. 

Thurston just managed to turn the door-handle 
"mth his fettered hands, without letting fall the 
flask. Softly — a cat could not tread more softly— 
he crept out ; crept down a back stair. I counted 
the moments as thdy flew upon the dial of my 
watch. Ten minutes passed : still no noise, no 
bustle below. The fellow had escaped; at all 
events, for a time. 

I sat, lay, walked upon tenterhooks till my step- 
father returned ; notwithstanding which, I was 
snoring heavily when he entered the room, shook 
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me roughly, and asked me what the devil had 
become of the prisoner ? I at length said, (staring 
-vihUy aboat^ that I didn't know (whifih was true 
enough), got heartily cursed for a sleepy, blubber- 
brained booby, and ordered to assist in the attempt 
to be immediately made to recapture the yanic^ied 
cafihier* 

The search was not very eagerly pressed. AIL 
men, my stern stepfather not excepted, are fhul; 
and one especial weakness of his was a stroiag 
aversion, not so much to being done — thoi^h 
that tried his amiable temper — as being laughed 
at for having suffered himself to be done* In 
the John Watson case, moreover, more serioua 
penalties than being laughed at might be incurred. 
Was it not excusable, then, remembering that the 
firmest-footed man is apt to stumble upon slippery 
paths, that he should not be so solicitous as he 
would otherwise have been to secure the babbling- 
cashier's presence in London ? I most decidedly 
think sa All the money and effects found in 
Thurston's possession had been secured for the 
plundered firm. What more, as commonly rear 
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aonabk men, could tbej desire ? The subject 
neyer alliaded to by him ; but my own opiaioik ky' 
thai when he left the Black Bear to go in. real 
or pretended search of a doctor, my &ther ma- 
still undetermined to give or not to give the 
cashier a chance of snatching the key of the £eld& 
Hence his refusal to remore the handcuffiu Shoold 
Thurston be seized when attempting to leave the 
house, the nnlocked handcuffs would prove that 
the officer in whose actual charge the fffisfioier was: 
had not connived at the escape, whilst locked 
handcuff would not hinder the wearer from 
making smart way to a place of safety. At all 
events the fellow was gone, handcuffs and all — & 
very happy riddance for both of us. 

When I again saw William Thurston, five years 
or thereabouts subsequently, I had yet greater 
reason to rejoice that in consequence of the ovtf- 
turn of the " Eclipse'' coach he was for once ai- 
abled to give his captors i.he go-by. 

Those five years or thereabouts had been spent 
by me more as an amateur desultoiy dd^ective 
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than as one having real, important business oa 
hand with which the responsible heads of the 
Bow-street Police Department could confidently 
entrust me. 

My twenty-first birth-day reached, it behoved 
me to address myself to the business of life with 
resolute, sustained zeal and vigour ; and this the 
more necessarily that I was thrown entirely upon 
my own resources. My stepfather had been mor- 
tally wounded a twelvemonth previously, by the 
notorious burglar Amos Layton, into whose Lon- 
don lair, in Wych-street, he had rashly ventured 
alone, with a warrant to arrest him for a robbery 
with violence at Wanstead House, Essex (Welles.* 
ley Pole's magnificently-decorated mansion). Had 
Layton been alone, like my brave relative, — a 
braver man, cooler in presence of peril, I have 
never seen, — there would not, I think — though 
Layton had plenty of bulldog pluck — have been 
much doubt of the issue. • Unfortunately, Layton 
had two of his miscreant gang within whistle-call. 
The odds were too great ; and after fighting his 
desperate way out of the house, the murdered 
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officer^ when he had staggered as far as the Strand, 
fell senseless on the pavement. Two days after- 
wards he died. 

Layton was not taken at that time; but be 
ultimately died, as he used when in drink to boast 
to his associates he should, ^'with his shoes on.'' 
.That is to say, he was hanged at the Old Bailey in, 
if I rightly remember, the year 1827, for a burglary 
at the house of Ms. Peters, an aged, highly 
respected habitant of Walworth, who expired a 
short time afterwards, of the shock caused by being 
awoke in the dead of night by a craped ruffian 
standing over her with a pistol in his hand, demand- 
ing to know where her money was to be found. 

I did address myself with sustained vigour to 
the real business of life, and with such fair success 
as to gain me the confidence of our chiefs. A 
stronger proof of this could not be given than 
their entrusting me, still young as I was, though 
possessed of remarkable physical strength, and one 
of the best wrestlers out of Cornwall, with the 

» 

important but very perilous task of ferreting out 
the haunts of a skilfully organized confederacy of 
VOL. L 4 
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coiners, their xnodeB of busineBs, tbe i^hsunclls 
through -which they contrived to oircnlate eutik 
vast quantities of spurious coin, and bring, not the 
poor devils eaught passing their wares purchased 
of agents at a price which left the manofao- 
tnrers a tremendous profit, but the princzpalB 
themselfves, who were believed iio be men of 
capital, and acting in conjunction with a body of 
Bimilar swindlers established in Hamburg. 

The information which could be furnished for 
any guidance was of the scantiest kind. Not one 
tilf iSie wretches who had been convicted eff passing 
the worthlei^ coin — coin at all events that was 
struck £rom the same dies, and which could be 
easily distinguished from l!he ocKarser ivork of less 
AiHul scoundrels (the " milling,'' most difficult of 
ieJI coining processes, was skilfuflly executed 'and by 
•machinery, not by hand)— ^could, thou^ quite 
wining, and eager to do so for the high rewards pro- 
mised, give the slightest clue that might lead t^ 
the discovery of " the plant," nor could personally 
identify one of the direct agents of the confe- 
deracy, much less cue of its chiefs. 
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The mkcliieff, too, 'was assuming frightful dimen- 
Bions. There was no doubt whatever that the 
same gang, emboldened by success, had started a 
new and profitable branch of money manufacture^ 
the forging of bank-notes, and were already doing 
a first-rate business in tbat line, their operations 
Ibeiing diiefly confined to the issue of country notes, 
Kt that time forming a large proportion of the 
(nrculating medium, and payable at the London 
agents oT tbe ^anks. This plan had its peculiar 
advantages. The great, almost insuperable, difficulty 
^as avoided of producing a passable imitation of a 
Bank of England note. Not only was the -water- 
tnark a stumbTing-TJlock in the way, but the fine 
engraving cotQd only be executed by first-rate 
BTtists, whilst country bank-notes, for the most 
part, could be accurately imitated by comparative 
bunglers. Then in counties, or provincial towns, 
such notes chiefly circulated amongst persons but 
little skilled as a. class in such matters ; and who, 
though they might look askance at a Bank of 
England note, rarely thought of doubting the 
genuineness of one of their o%un bank. It waa 

4 — 2 
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reported to the office that no less than twelve 
hundred, possibly more, one-pound-notes of the 
Leeds Old Bank had found their way into circu- 
lation in less than two months. 

Great alarm naturally prevailed, and it was 

determined to spare no efifort that might present 
a chance of reaching the concoctors of so gigantic 
a system of fraud. The belief was that the seat 
of manufacture, if such a phrase may be used, was 
somewhere in Whitechapel, but nothing had been 
positively ascertained in that respect 

" I have sent for you, Clarke" — (of course, this is 
Bkuom^de plume) — "I have sent for you, Clarke," 
said the chief clerk at Bow-street, "in order to advise 
with and employ you in hunting down the auda- 
cious gang of coiners and forgers who have hitherto 
so provokingly baffled all our efforts. First, how- 
ever, it may be well to remark, lest you should be 
too much puffed up with vanity, that you have 
been selected for this service, principally, I do 
say solely, because you are not much known 
as a Bow-street officer. Your face cannot be 
familiar to the frequenters of police and other 
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courts, whilst our old hands are, I have no manner 
of doubt, as well known personally to these auda- 
cious swindlers as to ourselves. Your hands will 
not be tied," continued the clerk ; " you can choose 
your own mode of action, take your own time, but 
must not let the grass grow under your feet. 
Bemember to be cautious, wary, discreet, as well 
as bold, for the service required may involve 
personal danger. Honest, zealous endeavour 
will be liberally rewarded, even though unsuc- 
cessful; but should you succeed, you will be a 
made man in your vocation. Now go and consult 
the officers who have already done their best and 
fiBuled to put salt upon the cunning rascals' tails. 
They have orders to withhold nothing from you, 
and you will report progress, or no progress, to me 
daily, oftener if need be, by letter.'' 

Day after day passed fruitlessly away. Three 
weeks were gone, and I had not even begun to 
make progress. Of course, I took especial care not 
to have personal communication with the passers 
of bad coin who were apprehended for that o£fence« 
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Only one utterer of forged note% John. Martelly 
could be traced, and he either knew nothings or 
would not betray his employ^rsL it was hoped 
that the near prospect of the gallows would Icx>a»i£ 
his tongue, but this hope,, rather than, expeetatumji 
was frustrated by his acquittal upoa a technical 
plea — a variance in the indictment.. I^jhowevei^ 
took care to see the fellowa and zetaini as accurate: 
memory-portraits of them as I could. 

It was by doing so that I first obtaiiiad a ebanica 
of getting at the heart o£ tha mjsteaij^. L wa& 
walking leisurely along Old Gompton-street^ Soho^i, 
when< a gentlemanly-looking man,,, but who the 
dullest deteetive would, at & ^anci^ parceiye was 
''made up,'' came bustling out o£ ona of the 
best houses in the street, and waft paaBing,,wbaQi 
his eye caught mine, causing hint to stact^ shrink 
as it were, with surprise, and it seemed alarm. 
He. was himself agcdn in a mom^oit, and qoicskly 
pcoceeded cm his way.. 

^ Sorely,'' mused I, ^ ihaL&CB. is not nnfamiBiir 
tffi me. Where can I hai^e; UMm it V 
. Tfaffi plaoBT he had. comoronti q£ ww.&{^d ttid 
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silver refiner's ahop^ oa the door q£ whickwasa 
l^ge brass plate^ inscribed with ihe name of 
Scobell. There was a considerable quantity of 
plate, battered: gold and silver coins, and foreign 
bank-notes in the window^ over which was painted 
the words^ *' Scobell & Coi, late Parke,, established 
in 18Q3/' Evidently a highly sespectabla concern. 
The '' made up " gentleman I had seen leaiice 
the shop had, probably^ been there to dispose of 
some "giece of plata. The question returned who. 
was he, whera had I seen him ? I went inta 
Sk tavern ''to. smoke upon if — an expedient. I 
had before, adopted, in cases of personal puzzla- 
ment^. with success.. It was so on this occasbon. 
*' William Thurston, as Tm alive 1" exclaimed I 
aloud^ before my first pipe was ha^ consumed^ 
'^ William Thurston I I thought he was in that 
Stateft. Certainly, a foolhardy man not to be 
there, or somein^ve else^ beyond, the reach of 
!Rifcish justice., I shall not, however, make oc 
meddle with him.;, such, fellows, who will sa 
tempt thek fsAe,, are safa to meet with it soonez: or 
latezv <^^ generally when least expected.. WilUaia 
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Thurston will fall, or be pushed over the precipice, 
upon the brink of which he chooses to walk, without 
any agency of mine.' ' 

Though I so reasoned and resolved, I found 
myself oftener walking along Old Compton-street, 
Soho, than I had been in the habit of doing. The 
refiner's shop had some occult attraction for 
me. I neyer passed it without peering in through 
the window, and curiously watching the old 
wizened, grey-haired man, perched upon a stool 
inside a counter, and doing nothing, that I ever 
saw, except pore over an old newspaper through 
silver-rimmed spectacles. There did not appear 
to be much business attached to the concern 
established in 1803. A quiet business, at all 
events ; chiefly transacted, perhaps, by means of 
parcels and letters. Very likely. 

One day, about noon, nine or ten days after I 
had seen William Thurston leave the shop, I, 
peering in as usual, was really startled, though 
certainly there was no tangible reason why I 
should be, to see that worthy in close conference 
with the white-haired man — Mr. Scobell himself. 
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perhaps. So absorbed were they in the subject 
under discussion, that though in hastily, awk* 
wardly withdrawing sidelong-wise out of their 
sight the handle of my umbrella struck sharply 
against the protective wire-netting fastened to 
the lower part of the window, neither looked 
round nor seemed to hear the grating ring of the 
blow. 

-As before remarked, I felt no wish to act spy 
upon William Thurston's movements, and yet so 
strongly was my curiosity excited by merely seeing 
him in conversation with a respectable tradesman 
or tradesman's assistant, that, without reasoning 
about it for a moment, I at once made myself 
ready for unobservedly dogging his steps when he 
should leave the shop. It was easy to prevent him 
from recognising who was foUowing, should he turn' 
round and cast his eyes in my direction. 

I had on a long Spanish cloak, much worn at 
that time ; by turning up the fur-coUar of which 
the lower part of the face might be completely 
hidden, especially if one had a " comforter" round 
one's neck, as, it being cold and rainy, happened 
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to be the case with me. I^ m addition, the hafe 
weve well pulled down over the eyee^ and the opexL 
iimbrella dexterously managed, recognition, except 
i)y the closest scrutiny, was impossible.. 

I had to wait a considerable time for the appear** 
ance of friend Thurston. His business witb the 
gold and silver refiner was no doubt senous, im^ 
portant. Might it possibly have reference to the. 
balance forthcoming on that plate hurriedly^thrown 
a few nights since into the crucible ! Such trans- 
actions had taken place with firms- quite as respect- 
able and long-established as ScobeU and Co^ lata* 
Parke. 

At length Mr. Thurston emerged intothe stxeeb. 
— ^bright^ rubicimd, jubilant, spite of the wretched 
weather — and. walked jauntily away, I following: 
He walked directly on, took short cuts through 
passages, till he reached the Crown Tavern, in the 
Gurtainrroad^ Shoneditch,. which he entered^ with 
me still close at hia heels,^ made some inquirf 
I did not distinctly hear, and^ satisfied witib the 
reply — **^Ye8, some time; about half-anrhour,"^ — 
<xrdeied two hot bsandies, and walked into the 



oo&e-coom. Detennined to follow up the gam^ 
vliich I surmised to. be a-foot^ whatever ^aJb game 
might prove to be, I> thou^ with some: he&itatioii^. 
went, into the cofifee*room. 

Good heavens ! The man whom Thurston^ waft 
shaking hands and laughing with, was John Mar- 
ti^ the&Uow charged with uttering some o£ the 
forged, notes, and who had escaped consdcdonB 
thoough a legal flaw in the indictment, H^^^ was 
a discovery, or at least, to speak sebedy,. ai elua 
which might lead to important discovenes. 

Quickly ensconcing myself in. the next, high 
paiidtionrbox to that in which they w^rep seated; 
and eonsequentlj completely hidden &om^ view; I 
listened^ eagerly to their at first distinctly amfible. 
canvfflsation, relating principally ta the weather 
and kindred topica By^d-by, more mfeteHfcing 
subjects engaged their thoughts and tongues^ a»> 
was evident by their subdued; whispering tones, 
rendering it imponblo: for me ta hear a word thq^ 
weiB saying!^ 

They dxaoxk freely, very freely;- hut ihcF liqtzor 
had no efiectr in the way of unguarding" their 
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tongues. Long practice in that discipline, wherever 
it was possible they might be overheard, had per- 
fected a strong habit, which indulgence could not 
loosen. I have observed the same thing in many 
persons. 

It was quite dark when they rose to go away. 

"You will not see Jane to-night, I suppose?" 
said Thurston, as they were leaving the room. 

" No ; not till to-morrow night I must call on 
the parson, you know." 

" Ah ! yes, to be sure. Good night.*' 

I had been in doubt which it would be wisest to 
mark down, Thurston or Martell. Those few 
words decided me. Jane was probably a daughter 
of Thurston, and a strict watch kept over his place 
would no doubt put me in the way of tracking 
Martell to his haunts. I would continue to attend 
upon Thurston. 

John Martell was a good-looking, youngish 
man ; he would have been handsome but for the 
searing hand of early and excessive intemperance. 

Thurston lodged at No. 19, Lower-road, Isling- 
ton, where he passed imder the name of Warren, 
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This I learned from a beer-boy, who had just 
delivered a pot of ale at No. 19. 

*LNobody of the name of Chilton lives at No. 19, 
sir. Only one gentleman lodges there ; his name 
is (Warren; and there is a Mrs. Warren and two 
grown-up gals, whose names is Rogers, not Warren. 
Tou might have seen Mr. Warren go in a few minutes 
ago,^^ added the boy, with grateful acceptance of the 
sixpenny-piece I tendered ; " or perhaps the gentle- 
man you want is one of them — and there are lots— 
that come to see Mr. Warren. Shall I go and ask, 
sirr 

I thanked the lad, declined his offer, and went 
my way. 

So then William Thurston was determined to 
get hanged I One touch-and-go escape from the 
iron clutch of criminal justice had been no warning 
to him I That is, I am sorry to say, a too common 
case. Well, if Wilful would to water. Wilful 
would drench ; nothing surer than that. And 
now to follow up the promising start I had made. 
That was the pressing question. Handle the 
mihatched egg gently, warm it into life with 
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watchful case. Ciertainly ; bat Qiow— -'how te set 
about the process? Lie low, completely out Dff 
aiglit, and ^g^'smdl, or, better still, not emg at 
AUi£arAtima To be sure, only a fool would im 
vtdierwiBe. Yet that would 'be mopely waiting for 
an tqprportumty '^ioh might never coma If I 
mete worth my salt as a detecttive I ought iso 
wecde «n opportunity of snatching fiuccess. Biit 
•the £rst step towards that desirable end ; in whstt 
Erection to tiA:e that i dlearly by watching Jobn 
JLartell on.thejsiorrow evening, when he left Nel 9L 
Something might come of that 

At juy poift in barely sufficient time. Martell, 
when parting with Thurston at the Crown Inn, 
durtain-road, had used the words, '^ To-morrow 
inigfat;^ and (though, not to throw away a chance, 
I was on the watch by half-past six, I had not 
beGD. so three minutes when a hackney-coach 
itove up to the door of No. 19, out of which 
jQiEesently came Mr. John Martell, dressed in 
holiday costume, conducting a gaily-«ttired and 
JUS far afi I could judge from a distance -and 
by the uncertain light, a handsome young 



\ 
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womaa. **iDniryXane Theatre— Box Entrance/* 
said Utr. Martell, stepping into the hadk, lyhioli 
fthe nest losinute drove off 

Decidedly a handsome woman ^as MisB Jan& 
BogerEi, one of Thurston b «tepdaugbterB^ a Tory 
^handsome young woman, especially by gaslight 
and attired as ladies in the dre8s-:circle of a 
theatre are required or expected to be. And 
either I was much mistaken, or there was a latent 
fire in those gleaming black eyes of he^, which, S 
stirred by anger, jealous anger— and I sbould think 
a dissipated, vulgar rou^ as his appearance beto- 
kened Mart€ill to be, was a likely fellow to give 
occasion to jealous anger — would pour forth con- 
suming Umi. There was a remote chance in that, 
and it <waB imperative to neglect nothing that pro- 
mised the semblance of a chance. 

^yter setting down Miss Jane at No. 19, Lower- 
Toad, Islington, Mr. John Martell drove to a house 
of ill-fame. I was not, consequently, able to track 
him to his own home that night The next even- 
ing the stars were more propitious. He visited 
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Miss Jane Eogers^ remained a short time only, and 
walked home to his lodgings in John-street, Mine- 
lies — a respectable place let out in lodgings by a 
tailor and his wife, who kept a shop^ and dwelt on 
the basement-floor. 

Mr. John Martell's alias in John-street^ Mino- 
ries, was William Steevens. People I inquired of, 
— he was seeking a situation at the West End, and I 
had been deputed to make strict inquiries respect- 
ing his character, &a — said he was known to 
be a gay spark, who spent money freely, and was 
perhaps a little too fond of the company of ladies. 
However, it was a long lane that had no turning, 
and it was thought he would tie-up soon with the 
daughter of the landlord of the Jolly Butchers, 
Whitechapel-road. She was a smart wench, might 
make a good wife, though a bit of a shrew, and 
would have lots of tin, which made them wonder 
why he was looking out for a situation. Steevens 
passed some hours there almost every evening, but 
kept himself a good deal to himself and the young 
woman, not liking, it seemed, to mix with the 
general company. 
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I could easily understand that His first, but I 
was strongly of opinion not his last, appearance in 
the Old Bailey dock had naturally increased hi9 
repugnance to mix with general society. But 
courting the pretty daughter of the landlord of 
the Jolly Butchers, with a view to speedy mar^ 
riage! That now looked like a winning-horse, if well 
jockeyed. What would fire-eyed Miss Jane have 
to say to that? and sure as death she knew all 
about the gang of coiners and forgers — could blow 
them to Lucifer with a breath. But first to posi-* 
tively ascertain if the report were true that 
Steevens, alias Martell, was bond fide engaged to 
Mary Hawkins, daughter of Joel Hawkins, whom 
I knew by reputation to be quite as jolly and 
much redder than the Jolly Butchers swinging 
and creaking outside his well-frequented hostelry. 
Quite true ! I peeped beneath a lifted comer 
of the green dwarf-curtain drawn across a small 
window in the partition which divided the inner 
&om the outer bar, and I saw quite enough 
in that brief glance [to prove to me that both 
meant getting married as quickly as possible > 
VOL.L 5 
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tbe girl influenced, it may fairly be Rupposed, by 
misplaced affection, the man by desire of both 
maid and money. The licence, I ascertained, had 
been applied for. That grave fact placed beyond 
a doubt, 1 wrote and posted to Miss Jane 
Sogers, 19, Lower-road, Islington, the following 
epistle: — 

" A devoted friend and admirer of Miss Jane 
Rogers — ^who has for some time past watched the 
goings on of Mr. Martell with eyes, he candidly 
admits, sharpened by jealous envy — ^begs to inform 
the beloved of his soul, that the villain whom she 
has in the unsuspecting innocence of her own 
heart believed to be an honourable man, is about 
to be married to the daughter of Joel Hawkins, 
the landlord of the Jolly Butchers tavern, High- 
street, Whitechapel. The licence has been be- 
spoken : this fact can be verified at Whitechapel 
Church. The young woman's name is Mary Haw- 
kins. He marries her in the name of Steevens, 
which is that he goes by in the locality. He is 
generally at the Jolly Butchers from seven till 
nine in the evening, philandering with the pretty 
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Maiy. May the writer of this hope, though he 
has never till now told his love in wcnrds, not 
having been blest with the opportunity of doing 
so — permission to hope^ this is all he asks*-^ 
that when time shall have caused Miss Jane 
Bogers to forget, not only the shameful outrage 
itself, but the scoundrel who has subjected her to 
it) that he will be allowed to make himself 
known to the beloved of his heart, and cast 
himself and all which he possesses at her feet 

"A line— one blessed line only — addressed A.W., 
Saint Martin*s-le-Grand Post-oflSce, would be es- 
teemed a favour to be humbly grateful for through- 
out life. This evening Martell, otherwise Steevens^ 
will certainly be at the Jolly Butchers, in company 
with, it is said, very pretty Mary Hawkins, in the 
inner bar." 

Having posted this predons stuff, which I felt 
sure would do its work, with my own hands, I was 
satisfied that mischief was a-foot, and could 
scarcely fail of taking the turn which would lead 
to the success of the difficult enterprise with which 
I had been entrusted. 
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I was early that evening in the amoking-room 
adjoining the bar of the Jolly Butchery feeling 
something like one who had fired a train, and 
impatiently awaits, himself in safety, the thunder- 
blast 

Martellalso came early. He and Mary had been 
billing and cooing for perhaps half-an-hour; when 
suddenly the door of the common room was flung 
wide, and in the opening stood the fine figure of 
Jane Eogers, drawn up to its full height, and 
her dilated eyes shooting flaming daggers as she 
glared at us innocents, and fiercely demanded 
if Mr. Steevens — if Mr. Martell was in the 
house. 

'' In the inner bar, miss,'' said one of the com- 
pany, pointing with his pipe. *' They are in there. 



miss." 



*^ Miss" was in there too in a ji% ; and the 
hurricane of abuse, rage, astonishment, terror, 
which burst forth was really deafening. Mary was 
as nothing in the hands of the terrible Jane, who 
literally seized her by the hair of the head, and 
was dragging her forth as if to summary execution 
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before the ast()unded father or Maxtell could effec- 
tually interfere. I did not wait to witness the end 
of the fray. It was not my game to speak with 
Miss Jane just then. The humble, adoring lover 
ought not to see his charmer when passion trans- 
formed, if it assuredly did not dim, the brightness 
of her beauty. 

*' A. W. would hear from J. R on the morrow*** 
This was the curt acknowledgment of my eloquent 
epistle. 

A. W. did hear from the beauteous virago on 
the morrow. The note, a brief one, contained an 
assignation, which I did not fail to keep. And 
upon my word, so well did I play my part — I have 
often thought tny true destiny was the stage — ^that 
the infuriated young woman really imagined that 
after handing over, with her help, Martell and Co. 
to the tender mercies of the hangman, I should 
only be too happy if graciously permitted by her 
to encircle my own neck with another kind, but 
often as fatal a noose as that peculiar to the finisher 
of the law. She was, as I have said, eaten up with 
passion ; the passion of jealousy, of revenge— 
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vengeance insatiable. She went .direct to the 
point Martell, counting no doubt that her strong 
love would shield him from any fatal consequence^ 
flatly refused to give up Mary Hawkins and her 
money. *' Since he will wed the minx," exclaimed 
the amiable Jane, ''Jack Ketch shall give the 
groom away, if he cannot the bride." She still 
however hesitated to utter the irrevocable words 
which would seal the doom of the ooiners and 
forgers; though she had gone much too far to 
recede with safety, even to herself. I felt quite 
confident of the issue. 

At last an appointment was arranged when all 
would be settled, the decisive words spoken ; the 
conditions being that her vengeance and my (pre- 
tended) love should be gratified as soon as the 
hanging and marrying ministers could perform 
their functions. 

Shortly before the appointed hour, I received a 
note changing the venue. Instead of 19, Lower- 
road, Islington, I was to meet her at a house in 
WhitechapeL 

So convinced was I of the woman's sincerity of 
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rage, her ralnd thirst of vengeance, that a thought 
of treachery did not for a moment cross my mind. 
I have often since wondered at such blind confir 
dence on my part. 

The hoam was a roomy, desolate one— con- 
tiguous to other decaying, untenanted, equally 
desolate houses The man who admitted, ushered 
me high upstairs into a dreary apartment, 
said the ^4ady" would be there almost imme- 
diately, and left me in the black darkness, taking 
with him the candle with which he bad lighted 
me and himself up the rotting stairs. I heard 
him turn the key of the door, and, for the 
first time, a thrill of fear shot through me. Had 
Jane Bogera and John Martell been reconciled? 
If so, the safety of the gang would imperatively 
require that I i^ould be quietly put out of the 
way. Whilst greatly agitated by such reflections^ 
the key again turned in the do<nr, and a man with 
a lantern in his hand entered the apartment He 
was William Thurston 1 Holding the lantern abft, 
dose to my faoe^ he eocelaimed : *^It is as I feared, 
Henry Ciarka Tou have madly suffered your- 
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self to be lured to destruction — ^though she in- 
tended honestly at first — ^by Jane, one of the 
daughters of my termagant^ wicked wife^ to whom, 
from the day our marriage, I have been a bond-stave. 
Jane and Martell were married this morning. A 
sufficient number of the gang will be here in about 
an hour to quietly settle scores with you. There is 
but one resource. I promised not to fail you in 
the hour of need, and I will not. Bad as I may 
be, I am not all bad. Look, here is a coil of rope. 
We must descend from the narrow window. Have 
you a sufficient force of officers within call t* 

^ Not within call In half-an-hour a quite suffi- 
cient force will be assembled." 

'^That must do. The next point is, whether 
there is a reasonable assurance that, should I 
enable the authorities to break up the confederacy 
of ruffians with whom I have in a manner been 
compelled to associate, I shall be allowed to 
leave England in freedom T 

I said that there could be no doubt that he 
would. He believed, trusted in me ; and we were 
soon safe on terra firma^ though the descent by 
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the slippery rope, easy enough I dare say to sailors, 
was both painful and perilou& 

An hour afterwards, the plant at Scobell and 
Co/s, Old Compton-street, Soho, and the more ex- 
tensive one in Whitechapel, were seized. A few only 
of the gang escaped. Martell, Simonds, and Curtis 
were hanged at the Old Bailey; the others 
variously sentenced to transportation and im- 
prisonment. William Thurston embarked with 
all speed for America. I never heard what became 
of Jane Bogers, though I made frequent inquiries. 
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Thb failure of Justice in the remarkable case of 
Sheen, or Shea, the child-slayer, excited, it will be 
remembered, feelings of uncontrollable surprise 
and anger in the minds of the British community. 
Sheen, who kepi a raffish public-house in Saint 
Giles's, London, cut off, in a fit of drunken rage, 
literally cut off, his child's head. He was ar- 
raigned for the murder, and ultimately acquitted 
—the popular notion being that he escaped con- 
viction in consequence of having been indicted in a 
wrong name. This was a misconception. The 
result was a gross blot in the records of English 
criminal practice ; but not quite so bad as that. 
Mike Sheen was indicted by the name, if I re- 
member rightly, of Michael Shea, and a true bill 
for wilful murder was returned by the grand jury. 
The prisoner pleaded not guilty; and Mr. Adolphus, 
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the then Old Bailey counsel pa/r excellence, objected 
that the accused's name was Mike Shea, as set 
forth in the verdict of wilful murder returned by 
the coroner's inquisition. In those days a judge 
had no power to amend any derical error in an in- 
dictment ; and Mr. Burbage, junior counsel for the 
Crown (his leader, Mr. Alley, being absent for 
the moment), consented, the Eecorder concurring, 
that Shea should be tried on the inquisition. Mr. 
Adolphus saw his chance and seized it. In hiiEt 
seemingly careless, ofif-handed way, he said, that if 
that were to be done, it would be necessary to take a 
formal verdict of acquittal under the bill found by 
the grand jury. TheBecorder acquiesced ; the formal 
verdict was given, and recorded, as pf course, by 
the derk of arraigns. The prisoner was then 
charged as Mike Shea, upon the inquisition ; Mr. 
Alley, who had returned into Courts was about to 
open the case for the Crown, when Mr. AdolphuB 
objected that the prisoner had been already tried 
for the alleged crime, and acquitted — ^his plea, in 
technical phrase, being that of "Avirefois ac^ 
quit'* This was a bombshell-— the well-knowa 
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inflexible rule of English law being that no one can 
be put in danger, that is tried twice, upon the same 
charge. A great wrangle of words followed ; but 
the fact that, through the adroit management of 
Mr. Adolphus, the prisoner had, upon the face of 
the record, been acquitted of the murder of the 
child could not be disputed. At last, the prisoner 
was put back, and the proceedings adjourned till 
the morrow^ when Mr. Justice Littledale would be 
on the bench. The plea was accordingly argued 
before that grave dignitaiy, Mr. Adolphus tender- 
ing proof that the Mike Shea then in the dock 
was the Michael Sheen who had been legally 
acquitted of the crime for which it was sought to 
again put him in danger. Mr. Justice Littledale 
retired to consult with his learned brother Judge 
Bailey, though he himself had, unfortunately, no 
doubt whatever that the prisoner must be dis- 
charged. Mr. Justice Bailey proved to be of the 
same opinion ; and it was announced by the Bench 
that the great principle involved, that no one could 
be put in danger by the Crown twice for the same 
offence, was too sacred to be tampered with. The 
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prisoner was therefore discharged from the dock, 
amidst a hurricane of groans, yells, and curses. 

Sheen's technical acquittal did not, however, 
place him out of danger. It was hoped that he 
would be caught in the commission of some crime 
which, if of infinitely less moral turpitude than 
murder, would confer the right to hang him. Bow- 
street detectives were ordered to keep a sharp look 
out upon the fellow, a duty zealously performed 
by myself and others without material result. 
Once I felt sure that we had him on the hip^ A 
Mr. Truman, of Sheffield, lost his purse whilst 
pushing his way with the crowd to the pit of the 
Little Haymarket Theatre. His pocket had, no 
doubt, been picked ; and one of our fellows fancied 
he had observed Sheen amongst the people waiting 
outside the theatre till the doors opened. This 
did not appear very likely, Sheen's tastes not being 
at all theatricaL The fact was, however, ascer- 
tained to be as the officer had stated. A man, calling 
himself Wilford, who had just returned from New 
York, where he had made the acquaintance of a 
near relative of Sheen's, had called upon the latter 
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about eleven in the focenoon ; treated the general 
company, Sheen in particular, mott liberally ; was 
loud in praise of the States ; and urged the land- 
lord, especially as certain circumstances most 
render his continuance in the cursed old county 
unpleasant, to emigrate, accompanying him, 
Wilford, who intended to stay in England about 
a month only. Sheen was delighted at meeting 
with such a seemingly respectable, sympathising 
friend ; and finally accepted Wilford's offer to treat 
him to the play. At the close of the performance 
Wilford left Sheen, saying he should sleep at 
the same hotel — Sheen did not remember the 
name, but thought it was the Blue Boar — ^where he 
had put up on arriving in London. He had not 
been again seen up to that time by Sheen ; and on 
inquiry at the Blue Boar, Holbom, and half-a- 
dozen other Blue Boars, no such person as Mr. 
Wilford was described to be could be heard of. 

Sheen savagely, and with some reason, complained 
that he should be suspected of picking a stranger's 
pockety and have his house searched, merely 
because he chanced to be one of a crowd of people 
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Tsailiaiflbr admission at the doors of a theatre^ and 
WBS sternly told that though lawyaxsaft had with- 
drawn his neck from a richly-deserved halter^ he 
must not expect to meet with the ooncdderatioQ 
due to even ordinary ruffians. Sheen, it is right to 
state, always asserted that he was not guilty in 
intention of killing the child; that he was, in 

« 

short, insane at the time, from the influ^ice of 
drink, and was not master of himself or conscious 
of what he was doing. This, I dare say, was pai> 
tially true. 

Mr. Truman's loss was a rather heavy one, — his 
purse, a leathern bag, having contained fifteen ten- 
pound Bank of England notes, besides gold and 
silver. Of only seven of these notes could the 
number be ascertained. These he had taken a 
few days previous to the robbery, in change for a 
cheque, at Child's banking-house, near Temple-bar. 
I accompanied him thither, obtained the numbers^ 
and gave formal notice at the Bank of England 
that they had been stolen. Two or three hours 
after that had been done, a respectable-looking man 
presented himself at the office in Bow-street ; said 
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his name was Wilford ; that having called that 
momiDg at Sheen's, he was induced by whaf; was 
there told him to inquire upon what grounds the 
police suspected him of having picked some gen- 
man's pocket 

The case being in my handcf, I i^ortlj replied 
that his having been seen near the gentleman who 
was robbed at the time when the robbery must 
have been committed, and in company with the 
notorious Sheen, fully justified such quiet inquiry 
as had been made; and that having given that 
worthy a false address, supposing Sheen, viiih, 
wh6m he had been drinking and gambling, did not 
really know where he (Wilford) might be found, 
did not tend to allay suspicion. Mr. Wilford indig- 
nantly denied that he had given Sheen a false 
address. He told him that he lodged at the Qolden 
Cross, Charing-crosa Sheen, whom he had only 
called upon because he had promised a relative of 
his established in New York to do so, must have 
misheard, misunderstood him. 
• " The Golden Cross, Charing-cross ! Why, that 
is where Mr. Truman himself, the gentleman whose 
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pocket was picked, is staying. I have been there 
several times to speak with him, but did not^ 
that I remember, see you." 

"Nor do I recollect having seen yov, there,'' 
was the sharp retort; "the one chrcumstance 
being just as important, it strikes me, as the other. 
At all events, you now know where I am to be 
found. This is all I have to say, except," added 
he, swelling and strutting like a turkey cock as he 
marched out of the office, " except that Bow-street 
officers are a set of cursed impertinent fellows, if 
you are a fair sample of the pack." 

The man's bounce did not impose upon me. I 
had not so neglected opportunities of discerning 
character, slight as. the indices might be, as not to 
mark my gentleman's quivering furtiveness . of 
aspect, brazen as was the mind mask he assumed. 
If be had nothing to fear with respect to the 
robbery of Mr. Truman, which was doubtful, 
some other ugly secret was assuredly shut up m 
that bosom o£ his ; but not so closely that some 
flashes of a disturbed conscience did not at times 
gleam through the chinks of his shrunk souL 

VOL. I. 6 
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Fortj-eight hours had not passed before it 
vppeaied certain that we had made no mistake in 
suspecting him and his accomplice Sheen of 
having eased Mr. Truman of his purse. One of 
ihe ten-pound Bank of England notes whidi had 
been stopped was paid into Sir Peter Pole's bank 
by Wingrove and Company, spirit merchants^ and 
a highly respectable City firm. We received 
immediate notice from the bank ; and I found that 
Wingrove's town traveller had taken it in payment 
of Sheen, whose name appeared upon the bade of 
the note, in the handwriting of the cletk^ who said, 
but that I suspected to be an error, that Sheen, 
himself unable to write, had specially requested 
the agent to do so. At all events, that trick 
would not much avail. He no doubt believed that 
the numbers of the stolen notes were unknown ; 
but with true roguish cunning {»:epared for a 
defence by being able, should the note be stopped 
and traced to him, to prove that he himBelf had 
insisted that it should be set forth on the back of 
the note of whom and when the clerk had received 
it. Sheen must have known perfectly well that, if 
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not asked to do so, the clerk, a man of business, 
would have taken the common precaution of being 
able to identify the note as that received of Sheen 
for Wingrove and Co. The utterer of the stolen 
security would have to show how he obtained its 
possession, or tjie inference of guilt w(9uld be 
irre^tible. Of a surety we had the child mur« 
derer on the hip at last. 

Mr. George Perkins (Mr. Wingrove's clerk) went 
at once with me to Sheen's house. That person was 
at home ; and to my surprise, said coolly, in answer 
to my intendedly staggering query, «0f whom did 
you receive the ten^pound Bank of England note 
you paid to this gentleman yesterday T' 

" I received that same note of my friend Wilford. 
I gave him change for it — ten gold sovereigns.*' 

"Of your friend Wilford? And pray where 
may that friend be met with just now ?" 

m 

** At the Golden Cross, no doubt. He has not 
left this more than a quarter of an hour. Oh, it's 
no use trying to frighten me, iny crowing cockerel 
of a Runner,about that same note. Bedad ! if I had 
not been sure it was the rede thing, the divil a bit 

6—z 
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would Mike Sheen have insisted upon having his 
own name wrote on the back of it. I should like 
mighty well to have a sackfuU of them.'' 

" This one will, I hope, provide you with board 
and lodging during the term of your natural life. 
Don't be covetous. And now please to come with 
us to the Golden Cross, Charing-cross ; I must 
speak with your friend Wilford." 

" With all the pleasure in life. I am ready." 
The man's confident bearing puzzled me; yet 
the case seemed to be quite clear. Too much so. 
I should have been better pleased with a little dash 
of doubt; to have perceived some rotten twig 
upon which Sheen and his friend Wilford might 
be calculatiug upon to save themselves from des- 
truction. The note was unquestionably one of 
those the numbers of which were known and 
advertised, and it was admittedly changed for 
Wilford by Sheen ; both of whom, there could be 
no reasonable doubt, had seen the advertisement, 
and knew themselves to be suspected of the 
robbery ! Curious ! I did not feel so certain as 
at first of having bagged the game. 
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Mr. Truman was at the hotel, and him we first 
spoke with. He at once identified the note^ 
and pointed out his initials, J. T., written very 
small, at one comer on the back. The waiter con- 
ducted us to Mr. Wilford's apartment That in- 
dividual, who was dining luxuriantly, seemed sur^ 
prised, but not in the least alarmed, at seeing us, 
begged us to be seated, and blandly asked to be 
informed of the purport of such a visit. 

'^Sheen here,'' said I, ^'declares that he changed 
this note for you. Is that so V 

'^Let me look at it, and I will tell you. Oh, I 
do not want you to part with its possession for 
one moment. I only wish to see the back. Yes," 
said Wilford, after examining the back of the note 
through a gold eye-glass ; '' yes, that is the note 
Sheen changed for ma There are two sets of 
initials on it ; at least I suppose J. T. are initial 
letters ; and mine, R. W., are written in yet tinier 
characters on the opposite comer. There is also, 
you observe, the name of William Williams 
written in full just above that of Mike Sheen." 

^^ This is one of the notes of which this gentle- 
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man, Mr. TrumaD, was robbed the other evening 
in the pit passage of the Haymarket Tbeatra 
Yon " 

"Excuse me, Mr. 0£Scer — Clarke, I believe, is 
your name — excuse me, Mr. Clarke, but reaUy 
that is a little too audacious a — a fib, to use a 
mild word. There really seems to be a conspiracy 
to involve me in some absurd charge of robbing 
this Mr. Truman. Permit me to tell you — and 
you also, Mr. Truman — ^to your face, that I was 
in possession of tliis note quite twenty-four hours 
before you lost, or pretended to lose, your purse in 
the crowd at the Haymarket playhousa" 

"That is an audacious lie!'' exclaimed Mr. 
Truman, with heat. " An abominable, infamous 
lie 1 It was safe in my purse when I left the hotel 
for the theatre." 

" We shall soon see who is the liar," said Wilford, 
rising and ringing the bell. It was answered by 
the head-waiter. 

" Mr. Williams,*' said Wilford, " please to look 
at that note in the ofiBcer's hand, and say if yon 
know anything about itf WiUbrd's time ahd 
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mannefy as he pat the question, were bold &aoxt^; 
but his glance was restless, eager, and he lEdiifted 
his gold eye-glass from one hand to the other with 
nervous, impatient tremor. 

'This note,'' said Mr. WilHam Williams, after a 
dose and rather prolonged scrutiny o£ bis own 
signature; ^thia note aj^ars to be — ^I hav^ 
indeed, no doubt it is — that which I dianged lor 
this gentleman, Mr. Truman, on the first day of 
his arnval here; and not long afterwards^ being 
myself in want of change, I obtained gold for it of 
this gentleman, Mr. Wilford. These letters, J. T^ 
were on it when I gave Mr* Troman the chai^a 
He himself pointed them out to me. Both 
dat^s are correctly given in this memorandum^ 
book." 

'^ It is false i" shouted Mr. Truman, in a tower- 
ing rage. ^' I remember perfectly well that yon 
gave me change for a ten-pound Bank of England 
Bot^ biEt not this note, which I received — and kept 
sefMurate^ with six others, from the rest — at Child'is 
Bank* These seven notes were pinned togethei^ 
with a private memorandum co&tainii^ the 
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address of the person for whom, being in London, 
I changed the cheque.'' 

The waiter, a very respectable person, shrugged 
his shoulders, quietly remarking that he had 
changed but one note for Mr. Truman, and this 
was the note. " My name is on the back ; I can- 
not be mistaken. I have no more to say/' added 
Ml-. William Williams, "and have duties to dis- 
charge elsewhere." 

^'You can now appreciate the value of Mr. 
Truman s blustering assertions, which I have no 
doubt he would not have hesitated to confirm on 
Oath^ It is thus men's characters — lives — are 
often sworn away by unscrupulous, reckless 
luflSans! — ^to "* 

"Do you dare call Tne a reckless ruffian?'' 
roared Truman. '' By the Qod that made me, I 
have a mind to—" 

" Keep the peace, Mr. Truman," interposed I. 
^In my own mind, there is not a shadow of doubt 
that you believed the note you changed with 
the waiter was not one of those you received at 
Child's^ Such mistakes vrill sometimes occur. 
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Mr. Perkins had, I presume, better take the 
note r 

" Certainly not/* exclaimed Mr. Truman, whose 
positiveness seemed to be confirmed rather than 
shaken by what he heard. He evidently be- 
lieved that the waiter [was a co-conspirator with 
Sheen and Wilford. "I will not be swindled in 
this barefaced manner. I insist upon an inves- 
tigation before a magistrate. I charge both Mr. 
Wilford and the murderer Sheen with felony; and 
have a mind to include waiter Williams in the 
charge.'* 

** You will do so at your own peril,'' I remon- 
atrated. " The charge will be dismissed at once." 

"I also warn you," said Wilford; "but such 
fellows as you need no warning/* he added^ with a 
contemptuous laugh. "Braggarts and bullies 
almost invariably display a wise discretion when 
the pinch comes.'* 

This taunt was unendurable ; and was meant^ I 
felt sure, to be imendurable by the choleric Sheffield 
•gentleman, who fiercely insisted upon Sheen and 
Wilford being taken into custody^ 
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^' Since the ^gentleman' insists upon it/' said 
Wilford, " you, Mr. Clarke, had better take us off 
to Bow-street without further delay. The magis- 
trate is still sitting, I presume ?*' 

^^ Yes ; and the case will, I dare say^ be heard 
and decided at once."' 

The case, such as it was, did not last more than 
ten minutes. After hearing the evidence of Mr. 
Williams, the magistrate dismissed it without hesi- 
tation; and, in doing so, administered a severe re- 
buke to Mr. Truman for giving people into custody 
upon so untenable a charga 

*^A jury would,'' added the magistrate, ^ mulct 
you in heavy damages for slander and false impri- 
sonment.'' 

This was pleasant hearing for the plimdered 
man, who resolved to wa&h his hands at once and 
for ever of the detestable business^ He was not 
permitted to so wash his hands very easily. Be- 
fore he could leave town, where he was detained 
till he should receive an important letter &om 
America^ writs were served upon him at the in- 
stance of Wilford and Sheen, with whom he was 
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fain to compromise by the payment of one hundred 
poands down, exclusive of costs, which could nol^ 
howeyer, have amounted to more than a trifling 
sum. A rather dear visit to the Haymarket 
Theatre that ! 

This was not all. There really seemed no &A 
to Mr. Truman's London troubles and perplexities: 
He sent for me in a great hurry one day, to infona 
me of a fresh misfortune that had befallen him. 
This was the new story : — Two letters from New 
York, reposted to him from Sheffield, and delivered 
at the bar of the hotel on the morning of the day 
he visited that infernal theatre, he could nowhere 
find. He remembered being in a hurry at the 
time, opening and readiug them at the bar, and 
then thrusting them into his leadiem purse or 
bag ; but his impression was, that upon returning*^ 
two or three hours afterwards, to the hotel, he 
had taken them out of his purse or bag, and locked 
them up in his portmanteau. There, however, they 
were not ; and it was possible they went with th« 
bank-notes. That loss did not much agmfy, as 
the letters were of no use to any one b»i himself; 
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but, as the Father of Mischief and Mystery would 
have it, the letter he had been waiting for, and 
which it was stated in one of the former letters 
from New York would contain the address of a 
certain lady resident in London, whom it was very 
important he should see, had been delivered thkt 
very morning at the bar, placed by the barmaid in 
the rack, and now could nowhere be found. It 
was, the young woman said, a ship-letter, and had 
been reposted at Sheffield. No question, there- 
fore, that it was the one he had been waiting in 
London for. Its disappearance caused him to look 
for the two before received, and he had made the 
discovery that they also were missing. 

Letters from New York ! thought I. That 
is thQ place Sheen's friend Wilford reports him- 
self to be last from. The fellow seems to be 
strangely mixed up with these losses. 

" Did you observe, Mr. Truman," I said, aloud, 
"if any one saw you open and read the two 
first letters^ and afterwards thrust them into your 
cash*bag V* 

*' I cannot remember that I did. Several per: 
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sons were passing to and fro. Ah ! yes, by Jove ! 
I do remember that that fellow Wilford, whom I 
did not then know by name, scarcely by sight, was 
close hj, and himself reading a letter. But what 
of that, after all ? Letters are not bank-notes." 
• " True ; and these letters you say are of no use 
to any one but yourself?" 

" Of no use whatever ; but the inconvenience of 
losing them — the last one especially — ^is great I 
must write to New York for the lost addresa It 
-will be three months, perhaps more than that, 
before^an answer can be received, and the affiiir 
required prompt attention.'' 

" And you do not even know the lady's name. 
It is unfortunate; but I do not see that any- 
thing can be done, police-wise, in the matter. 
Stay. I will try and quietly ascertain if Mr. 
Wilford has been seen about the bar this 



morning/' 



" The letter,*' said I, " addressed to Mr. Truman, 
and delivered at this bar, cannot be found, it seems ? 
It is very awkward.*' 

** It is awkward," replied the bar-lady. ^1 
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eaanot imagine i^ho can have got it ; but it 
oertainly could not have gone without hands/' 

'^ Do you remember who has been at the bar 
tidbmomingr 

"At post timer 

"Yes." I 

" Several commercial gents. Mr. Wilford, — ^but 
he never misses being here when country letters 
are delivered. He himself had two American 
fljiip-letters this yery morning. We have inquired 
of him, but he knows nothing about the missing 



i> 



" Humph !" 
. The letter could w>t be found. There was no 
help for it. Mr. Truman wrote immediately to 
Heyr York, and left for Sheffield the next morning, 
ift very bad humour with the world in generd and 
London in particular. 

Within a fortnight, several of the other adver- 
tised notes turned up, which fact I instantly com- 
municated to Mr. Truman. That much exasperated 
gentleman refused at once to have anything more 
to-do with the abominable business. As for coming 
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up to London for the purpose of prosecuting the 
holders or passers of the stolen notes — which merely 
meant being bullied by magistrates and fleeced by 
attorneys — catch him doing so 1 The robbers had 
got his money, and the devil give them joy of it 1 
; I need hardly say that I hugely suspected 
Bobert Wilford, not only of picking Mr. Truman's 
pockety but of the abstraction of that gentleman's 
New York letters, some sinister use of which — 
notwithstanding Mr. Truman's assertion that they 
were of no value to any one but himself— I had little 
doubt such an ingenious gentleman could maka 
i^ Soon after Mr. Truman left London, Wilford 
shifted his quarters from the Qolden Cross to the 
White Horse, Fetter-lane, but continued to pass 
much of his time at Sheen's, in low debauchery, 
guzzling, card and skittle-playing, &a &c. His 
street appearance did not in the faintest degree 
indicate the man's habits. He was rather a hand- 
some fellow; always well and appropriately dressed; 
and his carriage and manners, when upon his good 
behaviour, were those of a respectable, fairly-edu- 
cated man of the world. Why on earth such a 
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man should seek companionship with Sheen was a 
strong stimulant to detective zeal^ and I very soon 
transferred my attentions from Sheen to him. The 
contemned, the justly contemned publican was, I 
felt satisfied after a while, innocent of actual rob- 
bery in the Truman case, though he might have 
been compelled by inexorable circumstances to 
wink at his friend's crime and afterwards aid him 
in passing the plunder. Of this, however, I was 
by no means sure. 

The potman, Peter Mings, and I— (Mings after- 
wards kept the Qrapes, in St. Martin's-lane, or, 
rather, the Grapes kept him and a large progeny — 
a very decent fellow, by the way) — the potman 
and I were colleagues, in the same sense that a 
colonel and corporal are comrades, and he let me 
into a few of the Sheen-house secrets. 

In the first place, Wilford was not going back to 
New York, whilst the relative of Sheen in that city 
was himself coming over. There were wheels within 
wheels, turning faster and faster, the potman said ; 
and his opinion was that if something wam't 
done, and quickly too, to put a spcke in 'em, the 
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Inggest blackguard of the lot, Wilford, would b^ 
safe to come uppermost 

By "the lot," my tapster friend meant WUford, 
Sheen, and Amos Fletcher, Sheen's New York 
relative, who had arrived from the Empire City^ 
and was lodging with Wilford at the White Horse, 
Fetter-lane. 

Peter Mings having called at my lodgings to 
assure himself with his own eyes that my meta^ 
morphosis into a hackney coachman would pass 
muster, expressed intense admiration of the make^ 
up. Totally impossible, he was quite satisfied, for 
anybody to suppose such a respectable old Jarvie 
could be Clarke, the young and uncommon downy 
Bow-street Bunner. Five was the hour at which 
the party would want the coach, and I must be sure 
to be in good time, or he would have to get 
another conveyance, as dinner would be on the 
table at No. 12, Lowndes-square, a nobby place, at 
six exactly. I said there was no fear of my being 
late, and Peter went his way in high feathoTi 
Success in our little game, if the stakes in. issue 
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l^rQ, ^Bjtl^ing like 0ie amoimt I beliOTod'tbem to' 
be, would suffice to make Jam, witL the brewer'a. 
^d spirit mesch^Qt's beip^ kadlord pf the Grapes 
aad huobaadioC Sa^ai^. the pgetty barmaid at the. 
9rown, Newport Market 

, Left alone^ and having two Jboura; good to spare^- 
I, as a cautious general always should .oa the eve 
of a decisive battle, again carefully considered the 
field of action^ and calculatejl tiie' (fiances of vic- 
tory or defeat. The poaitioii: was a peculiar: one.. 
A haze hung over it whido^ migbt^ no question,: 
undju^iy magnify the relative impoirtance of some 
eu^ui^stances and obscure that of others^ 
i: Jt had oome to my^knowledgie^ entirely by the. 
dever agency of Mings^ that Rob^t Wilfcwd and 
Amo^ Fletoher had been of late in the habit of. 
visiting^ at 12, Lowndes-square, Chelsea, a middle- 
Siged mdQ^jcid lady, of ithe nan^e of. Parkinson, who, 
with two nie^es^ lived there in very good style. So 
^ Mings ; and even )mt sof ar, the information, 
opUat^d witikincidentaaliready knawn to the read^^ 
sj^estedjinlattei: ferA hot (Detective) brain to 
^oi:k u{)OQb But by Working on my o-wn hook, I 
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licad housemaid, Mary Saimders, 'wfaQ> bad once 

.been in the serviice'cf Mesfirs. Swaai and' Edgai^ 

LekefiterHsqaaiey was^ being an attractive gnrl> 

.sweetheart to one of the assistant^ Paul Corbyo^ 

irkom I had a sort of speaking acquaintance mtb, 

.arising from having helped* him out of $L spr&e^ 

isquabble, which would else have ettused his appear 

4Knce on the Monday morning at Bow-street, instead 

of at his employers' establishment Nov^ Paui 

•Corbyn was a young gent of ^* expectations ;'^ tbaib 

is^ he was sole son andheiTtoawell-to^do hai^kney- 

eoach proprietor in Berwi^-street, Sbho. 1 lorget 

whether or not Sbillibeer and buses were of were 

not then in existence. The old folk were averse 

to their son '' demeaning'^ himself by taking a 

housemaid to wife, pretty as she might be. They 

had consequently refused to see Mary Saunders ; a 

source of mortification to that damsel and irritation 

to Paul Corbyn, as he himself, over a social glass, 

had told me. This as usual awry course of true 

love led me^ when spelling over, letter by letter, 

tlMi Truman, Wilford, Sheen, and Fletcher puzzle, 

7—2 
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to certain oonclusions. One, which I imparted to 
Mbgs^ was, that I should like to be hackney-coach- 
man to the party when next they visited at 12, 
Lowndes-square ; a matter easily arranged. Another 
possibility I did not communicate to Peter was, 
that I might convert Mary Saunders into a potent 
auxiliary in running the game to earth, supposing, 
of which I had very little doubt, that something in 
the way of legitimate sport should turn up. . Paul 
Corbyn, I knew, never paid his personal services to 
his charmer except when it was her Sunday out 
This would not be till the following Sunday week; 
and it being Monday when I was to first officiate as 
coachman, I had close upon a fortnight to play out 
any little subsidiary game. The progress of that 
game will explain itself. 

Two splendid swells were Robert Wilford and 
Amos Fletcher, when dressed out in full fig for 
dinner at 12, Lowndes-square. " No. 12, Lowndes- 
square, Chelsea," said Mr. Wilford, in reply to the 
interrogative touch of my hat, as I closed the 
coach-door; "12, Lowndes-square, Chelsea; fourth 
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door on the right Drive sharp; we are rather 
late/' No sign, not the shghtest, of recognitioBt 
" All right" Sheen, looking very sad and seedy, 
was standing at the door. He was evidently 
thrown out of the hunt 

My coach, by-the-bye, was a glass-coach, so 
called in those primitive times ; and means a hired 
vehicle which no outward sign or figure denoted 
to be a hired vehicle; did not ply for casual 
hire, and was engaged for a day, afternoon, or 
evening, as the case might be. The regular hack- 
ney-coachmen, when so employed, donned a sort of 
neutral livery. I had done so. 

The glass-coach was in the coachhouse, the 
horses carefully put up, and I, upon the invitation 
of the hospitable housekeeper, a crummy dame 
upon the shady side of fifty, was about sitting down 
to tea, when Mary Saunders came flouncing into 
the room, in a somewhat flushed, excited state: 
''The dinner, cook, must be put back a/noOie/r 
hour! Firsts six — next, seven — and now eight! 
We shall come to having dinner at midnight by 
and by« Them Passmores from Southampton ac6 
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to certain coiiclu8ion& One, which I imparte 
Mings, waS| that I should like to behackney-co 
man to the party when next they visited at 
Lowndes-square ; a matter easily arranged. Anc 
possibility I did not communicate to Peter 
that I might convert Mary Saunders into a pc 
auxiliary in running the game to earth, suppo 
of which I had very little doubt, that somethir 
the way of legitimate sport should turn up. 
Corbyn, I knew, never paid his personal servic 
his charmer except when it was her Sunday 
This would not be till the following Sunday w 
and it being Monday when I was to first officia 
coachman, I had close upon a fortnight to plaj 
any little subsidiary game. The progress of 
game will explain itself. 



Two splendid swells were Robert Wilforc 
Amos Fletcher, when dressed out in full £ 
dinner at 12, Lowndes-square. " No. 12*, Ijo% 
square, Chelsea," said Mr. Wilford, in teply- 
interrogative touch of my hat, a.s 1 c\os 
coach-door; "12, Lowndes-square, ^IHjVe^a^ 
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aETiived in iowD, and wfll be here not later than 
lialf-past aefveru 80, as I say, dinner is put off for 
them till eight o'dock. And what a lot there will 
be : Tm sinre I and Anne shan't be able to wait 
upon them all, especially with Stephen laid up 
with iJie rheumatics! In fact, I never undertook 
to wait at table st all, or to dress the young ladies,^ 
though I don't so mtixih inind that ; but Tm fairly 
worn off my legs^-^I sun, indeed !'• This last para- 
g^ph was addressed eonfidentially to me, the house*> 
keeper having bolted to see. ''cook^ the moment 
die heard that dinner, was again postponed. I 
improved the opportunity. (Mary was really a 
vety nice ^rl. iPaiil Corbyn, ray fine fellow^ you 
might go further and fare worse.) This parenthesis 
was of course a mental one. 
• " Sarvants, miss, the wery best of 'em, is imposed 
upon almost al'ays. Sarvice, miss, as I says to ray 
SCO, who don't consider things as I does — not 
itaving so much experience you Bee, miss, of the 
iMrld as we oki> 'uns have — ^Sarvice, Paul,' says I, 
*iB no heritage' No more it gdn't, miss. XJncom- 
iMnmiceteair 
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** Have yoH a son of the name of Ea«l ?" asted 
4he highly-coloared damsel — ^Nature's pamt! it 
could not Kaire beffli bought m Bond-street at 
Any priced — '^hwe you a son cf the name of 
Paal?'' : 

"I have, 'miflBy-^-r^BS' Uick^ — I was a gom* t6 
J»y?— *ot 1 wont — no^ certainly not. HeV6 a 
took up, miss^ as Fve heered by a friend who I put 
on the watch, with a sarvant-gal Bomewhere ill 
Chekea^ Leastways, my firiei^ supposes so, having 
met ^em together hete three or four times oil 
Sunday afternoons. A coarse-featured, squabby 
creetur, my friend saya Black hair, coarse as 
whip-cord, gipsy-skin, and greasy heels — I can% 
abide greasy heels, in gals or 'osses — (Mary Sauni- 
ders was fair as alabaster; heir hair a silky auburn, 
ler foot and ankle of the prettiest, neatest patters^ 
I am surprised at Faol. - Excuse me, miss; I see 
"you can't make out why a stranger should talk %6 
70U about his son's wagaries. Of course you cate^ 
The thing is, I was thinking that if so be it hal 
been such a young 'oomaa ^ you, new, that Falol 
-€!odby» hafd tGk>k upin^thy^I^islioQddia^ inind.^ > 
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"Do you— do you" — ^palpitated the damsel — 
the words upheaved from her sensitive bosom— 
*'do you live in Berwick-street, Soho?" 

" We do indeed. Occupies all the Mews there, 
miss. Seven hacks and four glass coaches a'most 
al'ays goin' 1 Not a bad ketch, PauL^ 

" Perhaps, Mr. Corbyn," exclaimed the damsel, 
bridling, with a complacent glance at an opposite 
mirror, " perhaps, Mr. Corbyn, ,the young person 
^r-the — rh-em-«-the servant whom your son keeps 
^company with may not be the coarse sort of 
individual described by your friend. Quite the 
.reverse, perhaps How do you know," she added, 
with a yet rosier blush and a merry giggle, "how 
dp you know that he has not fallen in love with 
)ier himself? she being, it may be, pretty as I 
.am. Now don't," she added, first glancing round 
.to see that the coast continued clear, "don't try 
.to keep it up any longer. You are come to see 
.Mary Saunders with your own eyes; and so^- 
f here I — and there ! — and there !-— Oh^ I say I Good 
Kiacious I Did you ever V 

Upon my word, those daughter-in-law kisses— 
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" There ! there ! there I"— rthrew me for the mo- 
ment quite off my balance^ making me oblivioim 
that I was between fifty and sixty. I recovered 
the sedate gravity of that age with some 
difficulty. 

** Like son^ like father, my dear. You 
shouldn't be surprised. It runs in the fEtmily. 
The old 'ooman, youll find^ wont be any harder 
to make it up with than Andrew Corbyn hisself. 
But Taum must be the word— even to Paul, my 
dear, for a time — ^for various reasons. Only for a 
short time — say a fortnight" 

I then explained that I had a double motive in 
coming to Lowndes-square in the character of one 
of my own coachmen. The first she had herself 
discovered ; the second was, that it behoved me to 
£nd out who the gentlemen really were I had 
drove down, and what their business really was 
with Mrs. Parkinson and her nieces. 

" It's a secret^ my dear," I added ; " and it's of 
great consequence I should get to the bottom of 
it Very great consequence to you and Paul, my 
dear, alsa If one on 'em aint a goin' to marry a 
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ikii lady, as he gives out, I am booked ifor a heavy 

• * Borrowed money, eh ? Deait me ! But I 
don^ think there's much doubt Tin afraid Mr. 

Truman will marry " 

; -^ Truman^TnitaMi !" I blurted out. « What 
do yott know about Mr. Truman f ' 

*How strange you talL Wem't you asking 
about Mr. Truman> the youngest of the gents you 
drove down?— though there aint much difference, 
judgmg by looks, betwe^i him and Mr. Fletcher.'^ 

Truman! Ah, ah ! • I was fly in a moment- 
Stat slight glimpse beneath Master Wilford's 
fiards fully explained the disappearance of thel 
New York letters from the bar of the Golderi 
Oross; but what particular game he was playing it 
WMB necessary to discover if I wa& to make sure of 
Ihef odd trick. 

" Mary," said I, ** excuse my freedom. - It seems 
kUd meth^t Ihitve known you ever so long ; that the 
parBon must have said grace, and made you and 
Pfi^ better and worse months ago. But this is i% 
tey dear. > I tim^^-^jKHi shall kaow' more of th^ 
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whysaad ^he wherefores Boon — ^I must find oat all 
about these slippery coves^ unbeknown to tbem^ 
sdTes/you understand/*^ 

The xeappearanoe of ibe housekeeper interrupted 
tar colloquy. 

"Mr. Harrison, the lawyer, is expected evseiy 
minuie/' said she. ^ You must get tea ready for 
him in the green-room. Mr. Harrison is one of 
lite old school," added the hoasekeeper, addressing 
me^ "he takes dinner about one or two, and 
has only tea here when he comes about this 
time.' 

"I knew there was something more thsni 
common going on to-day," said Mary. "Hie 
dinner wasn't put off till eight o'clock for the 
Fassmores. Not abit of it Mr. Truman and his 
friend are in a hurry to get the settlements done; 
and I shouldn't a bit wonder if the licences have 
been brought down to-day, and " 

^ A still tongue diows a wise head," interrupted 
the housekeeper, se^^rely. ^ Least said is soonest 
attended. Always bear .that in mind, parti(mlarly 
when a stranger is present" 
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Mary, hearing that^ rose hastily, and left the 
room with an air and look at me becoming an 
engaged young woman whose father-in-law that 
was soon to be occupied the whole of the mews in 
Berwick-street^ Soho, and kept seven hackney and 
four glass coaches almost always going. 

And here I may remark over, my tea with the 
housekeeper, before Miss Mary Saunders returns, 
that I don't consider there was anything immoral, 
professionally speaking, in passing myself off as 
Andrew Corbyn. I was quite sure the real Andrew 
and his old 'ooman would not prove obdurate. My 
little ruse was merely affording the pretty damsel 
a foretaste of the good fortune, as she considered 
it, which awaited her in the near futura I must, 
however, admit that in a detective training school 
a professor of moral philosophy would be rather a 
hindrance than a help to the proficiency of the 
pupils. 

" Mr. Sims" — my jarvie name — "Mr. Sims," said 
Mary, as she re-entered the room, '^ Mr. Truman 
-wishes to speak with you. I will conduct you to 
him." 
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" Nothing of the kind, Mr. Corbyn," said Mary, 
as soon as we were out of hearing ; " Mr. Truman 
has not asked for you ; but as he, Fletcher, Mrs. 
Parkinson, Harrison, the lawyer, and I suppose 
the young ladies, will be confabbing together pre- 
sently in the breakfast-room, I thought you might 
like to hear, as I should myself, what they are 
up to." 

" My dear girl " 

" Don't speak so loud, or better don't speak at 
all, and tread softly." 

Mary Saunders led me through the breakfast or 
green-room, an apartment opening upon a con- 
servatory through a door of stained glass. The 
chandelier was already lit, and no one in the 
thickly-shrubbed conservatory could possibly be 
seen from the room, whilst every object in the 
room would be seen distinctly visible to whoever 
was concealed there. By leaving the door ajar, as 
Mary and I ascertained by experiment, I should 
be able to hear every word — the slightest whisper — 
uttered within. The device was admirable. There 
was also a way out of the conservatory into the 
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,|[«(rdeQ— ft gireat cofiiyeme;dc64-should soch a tndve- 
jinoni oil. niy part become desirable; :. 
. .: 7btt infiOrtasMb busme^a whicb broagbt Mr. 
(Barrison to 12, Lownda^^squftre oeeiLpied a con- 
4uderable time, the bitch being a tearful/sobbing 
^aieluctance oja- the; part of the nieces to sign certain 
•docuxaents, laid, before tbemJ They appeared to be 
timid young persons — gentle, amiable, no doubt--^ 
but not at all handsome. The overbearing vehe- 
mence of Mrs. Paikinscai finally prevailed : the 
papers were signed, sealed ; which done, the Misses 
Benson retired. A. supplementary de^d was 
then produced, securing to Mrs, FarkiDson seven 
thousand pounds, to be paid over to h€^ in equal 
shares by Truman and Fletcher tlie dsly kfter their 
union with the nieces. Mr& Parkinson, it also 
Appeared, would soon cliange her name to that of 
Fassmore. 

The curtain had risen upon, the last scene of the 
play. I held the conspirators in the hollow of my 
hand. 



It was near two o'clock in the morning before 



tbemeiny pacty brc^e u^i Fv^mg up si/b the 4aMr 
of the BowHsitreet p^ce lO^ce, whiiber .I;had takm 
fi^ liberty ci dzusring Messor& Wilford wdd Fletcbei^ 
^ho during the dtive had been ia z^toua spirit^ J 

e|:daimed.: . .' 

» 

^^liowr g^i^tsj here we arey.i wilk fnet^ tt 
welcome ua. please to diaiuMmdJ'. • ; , 

, "Eh! What the devU^ explaiisaed WUfar^ 
Parting up in tenible alarm. *< Thia .is mot 

^een^.^;' •• - \ . ' . ■ ■:-/ 

; "Kot esaptly* . I thought a chaiige of ^ce»^ 
.9^ht be ^ of ^rvice. .Now, Mv- Wilford-r-noil); 
'Mr. Fletcher — ^iio ponse^ae," , , • 

The search of the perso^B wd l^iggage of thu 
^^olpntsaffoided more. than suffioent eyid^nce to 
ponvict them of a feloniotis conspiracy to obtain 
pofisession of the persons and property of IsabeUii 
and Catherine Benson. Those young person^ 
(orphans) had been bequeathed about fifteen 
thousand pounds each, by Mr. Silas Benson, of 
New York, who had emigrated to America m 
early youth. Their aunt, Mrs. Parkinson, wafi 
appointed their guardian ; and the young ladies 
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wtnre to be placed in possession of the legacies on 
ibe day they married with her consent. Wilford 
and Fletcher had both been in Mr. Silas Benson's 
employ, and by some means had made themselves 
perfectly aware of the disposition of his property 
and other particulars, the knowledge of which was 
essential to the successful carrying out of their 
nefarious scheme. They, for example, knew that a 
relative and partner of the deceased Benson, who 
was well acquainted with Mr. Truman, of Sheffield, 
intended writing to that gentleman, with whom 
the firm had had exten&ive business transactions, 
requesting him to call on Mrs. Parkinson, whose 
address he would not for a few days be able to 
obtain, and look after the interests of the two 
orphan girl& It was as Truman^s son that Wilford, 
with the aid of the letters he purloined, success- 
fully imposed himself and his friend Fletcher upon 
the aunt. 

The licence which had been procured two or 
three days previously, authorized the union of 
Bobert Truman, otherwise Eobert Wilford, with 
Isabella Benson. The plot was frustrated but 
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just in time, and, as Mings admitted after the 
transportation of the two scoundrels, by infor- 
mation given him on the sly by Sheen, who, whilst 
they were at large, was afraid or ashamed to betray 
their plot 

Mary Saunders had not long to wait for a hus- 
band. The genuine Andrew Corbyn was so migh- 
tily tickled by the account which appeared in the 
papers — ^the young woman's own evidence as given 
before the magistrate— of the vivacious part he had 
been made to play in the affair, that he and his 
old 'ooman called the same day he read it to see 
her, took as fatherly a fancy to her as I had simu- 
lated, set hig son Paul up in the drapery business, 
and himself gave him the pretty housemaid to 
wife. I was invited to the wedding, but was pre- 
vented from attending by a sudden call elsewhere. 
I frequently saw them afterwards, and am still 
friends with both, as well as with their sons, 
daughters, and grandchildren. 

The only legal cognizance taken of Mrs. Parkin- 
son's conduct in the matter was an application to 
the Court of Chancery to deprive her of the trus- 

VOL.L 8 
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teeshipof the nieoes' fortunes. It was unopposed ; 
and Mr. Truman^ senior^ as suggested by their 
relative at New York, appointed in her stead. 

I never directly again heard of either the Tru- 
mans or the Bensons, and cannot, therefore, posi* 
tively say that either of the young ladies became 
•^ Mrs. Truman. I think I remember that when, 
many years after, I was passing through Sheffield, 
the landlord of the inn at which I stefped for a 
short time told me he thought the maiden name 
of one of the Mrs. Trumans was Benson^ ^emd 
'that she had a maiden sister li;ving with her. 
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MY FIRST TEIP ACROSS THE 

ATLANTIC. 



The attempted murder of his wife by William 
Jimes, who kept a coffee-house in High-street^ 
Marylebone, caused me to be hurried off oa a 
sudden to Abergavenny, Monmouthshire. The 
woman— ^f whom Jones was justly jealous — ulti- 
mately, many will remember, recovered from the 
terrible injuries inflicted by the infuriated hus- 
band ; but at the time I left London in pursuit of 
the criminal her life was in imminent danger. 

Jones was a native of Abergavenny, and from 
information — ^purposely misleading information^— 
which reached the office, we were induced to be- 
liave that he had run to earth there, and might be 
found at his uncle's^ a respectable tradesman, car- 
rying on business in the High-street. Jones had 
not, however, been seen there ; and so far as he wa&l 
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ooncemed, my joumeyVas a bootless ona It was 
soon afterwards discovered that he had embarked 
at Plymouth, for America; and as his wife — a 
thoroughly bad woman — did not die, no further 
effort was made to capture him. My expedition 
to Monmouthshire had^ however, important though 
remote results. 

The month was March, the weather bitterly 
cold ; and I was not a little pleased to find that^ the 
second-class carriages being already filled when I 
arrived on the platform, the Company were com- 
pelled to accommodate me with a first-class 
seat 

Two other persons rode in the same carriage, 
the destination of both the same as mine — Aber- 
gavenny. One of them I knew to be Mr. Marsden, 
a " gentleman about town," very respectably con- 
nected, once possessed of ample means long since 
squandered, and married to one of the most beau- 
tiful women I have ever seen. Mrs. Marsden I had 
taken to be nine or ten years younger than her 
husband, though his age could not much exceed 
five-and-thirty. He knew me well enough ; but of 
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course did not condescend to any word or glance of 
recognition. 

The other was a person of quite a different 
stamp. The snows of at least fifty winters had 
whitened his hair; but in other respects he 
showed but slight signs of advanced age, especially 
not by his tongue, which could scarcely have been 
more voluble at twenty. His incessant talk upon 
all conceivable subjects — the weather, politics, lite- 
rature, theatres — was, however, saved from becom- 
ing insufferable, as his countenance was from 
-absolute plainness, by its intellectual character. It 
was not long before I knew that he was a gentle- 
man of the Press, a writer of books, and, if I did 
not misunderstand him, had written or concocted, 
whichever may be the right term, pantomimes for 
the stage — Mother Goose, Harlequin Hunch- 
back, or some such nonsense. At all events, I 
knew soon after we passed Worcester that he was 
about to play a remarkable part-7-harlequin and 
pantaloon combined into one, ill-natured people 
might have said ; our stately, select compa- 
nion looked that remark plain enough, though he 
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did not venture to give it words — ^in a pantomime 
of real life. 

I should stat« that the weather was, as I have 
said, exceedingly cold. The hilarious g^itleman had 
drunk rather freely at Worcester of spirits and water. 

" What sort of a place is Abergavenny T I asked, 
as we reseated ourselves. 

" Cannot say, sir. iTever was within a hundred 
miles of it before in my life ; perhaps never shall 
be again. I am even now merely bound there 
<m, to me, a very interesting voyage of dis- 
covery.'' 

** Voyage of discovery ! Discovery of what V 

" Of a widow. To ascertain, that is to say, by 
the sensible and true avouch of my own eyes, if a 
iady whom I knew and was very spooney about 
when she was fifteen, and I two or three and 
twenty, whom I have not seen since, nor heard of 
till very lately, suflSciently resembles that young 
girl to induce me, she consenting, to commit matri- 
mony. If so, well ; if not, it is but returning to 
London by the next train up. A sensible errand 

eh r 
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" I can hardly think 6o. I would lay odds you 
do not recognise each other T* 

" What may be the widow's name ?* asked Mr. 
Marsden^ with a sneering laugh, speaking almost 
for the first time. " I know Abergavenny well ; 
and may be able to end your suspense at once." 

"The widow's name/' was the prompt retort, in 
an entirely changed tone, "is not Fanny Morris; 
nor do I think Mr. Ernest Marsden can be so 
well acquainted with Abergavenny as 1 am with 
himr 

I was perfectly astounded at this speech, not 
having imagined that the "gentlemto of the 
Press" knew even Mtv Marsdei^s nam^, much less 
that he was acquainted with the sad stoiy of 
Fanny Morris. Mardden himself was equally 
astonished, darted at the speaker a look of fierce 
rage, and, for a moment, appeared about to 
assault him; he, however, r^ricted himself to 
a mattered curse, sank back in his seat, and did 
not utter another word during the journey. 

"I maybe partial and over-confident^" continued 
the romantic traveller, handing me a miniature on 
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ivory ; " but I certainly think it possible that the 
{&ce and form here represented may be found, after 
making a very large aUowance for the wear and 
tear of even a quarter of a century, still worth 
looking at. What do you say ?" 

No doubt about it^ if the limner had not 
grossly flattered her ! A very charming girl ! 
Sweet hazel eyes ; exquisitely chiselled nose and 
mouth ; l)right, clear complexion ; flowing auburn 
tresses ; sylphlike, elastic figure ; the ensemble 
sparkling, glowing, waving in the light of at most 
sixteen golden summers, made up the very beau 
ideal of an English girL The dominant ex- 
pression of the face was that of a fresh, joyous 
vivacity — ihe freshness of a morning of spring, 
over which is beginning to steal the warmer light 
of earliest summer; the vivacity that of a buoyant^ 
delighted, and delighting spirit I expressed 
myself in some such terms, much to the gratifica- 
tion of the elderly lover, who assured me that the 
painter had not done more than justice to his 
charming subject. ''But surely," exclaimed I, 
** those features are not un£Gkmiliar to me. I have 
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Been, spoken to the lady — I feel sure of that — when 
she was, however, some eight or nine years older than 
when this portrait was painted. To be sure I did, 
in Dublin. Both the lady and her husband were 
chief witnesses in a case which you, Mr. Marsden, 
must remember well. The once much-talked-of 
Curzon trial !" 

Marsden did not deign to reply, and little more 
was said till we reached Abergavenny ; the talking 
traveller, by way of change, and influenced I sup- 
posed by the sight of the portrait, subsiding, into 
song — that of '* My pretty Jane, my dearest Jane," 
which Sims Reeves has since rendered so popular ; 
humming away in a style that, but that I was kept 
awake by the necessity of stamping my feet and 
striking my arms smartly together to keep myself 
from freezing, would have droned me off to sleep 
in no time. A private carriage was waiting for 
Marsden, into which he immediately vanished and 
drove off The fifty-year-old enthusiast, partially 
recovered from his "Pretty Jane, ''but getting, 
I plainly saw, terribly nervous as the deciding 
moment drew near, proceeded with me by 'bus to 
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the Angel Hotel. There I left him whilst I went 
to look after William Jones, with what success the 
reader already knows. 

It was useless to remain in Abergavenny, so I 
determined to leave by the 1 A.M. train the next 
day. I felt some curiosity to ascertain how my 
travelling companion — (I did not know his name for 
«ome time afterwards, and I will now write it— 
Bussell) — ^I felt some cariosity to ascertain how my 
travelling companion had fared with the widow. 

" Is the gentleman,'' I asked the servant, who 
brought me hot water, &c., in the morning — "is 
th^ gentleman who came with me last evening up 

yetr 

" O, yes, sir ; just coming down to breakfast'* 

"Do you know if he returns to Lcoidon this 
morning?' 

" O, certainly not, sir. Bespoke bed and private 
room for a month, sir." 

" All right Lay for two. I shall breakfast with 
my fiiend," 

I did not want to ask any further questions 
upon the interesting subject, as in less than twa 
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minutes afterwards Russell was descending the 
stairs, singing at the top of his voioe, " She's aH 
my fancy painted her r 

" I have no occasion to ask/' said I, reciproca- 
ting his jolly shake-hands when I entered the 
breakfast-room, ^whether it's mizzling or matri- 
mony ! God's painting not brushed oui yet^ 
ehr 

" Improved, sir ! Mellowed by time ! That is 
to say — for I am not quite a superannuated fool — 
mellowed by time to suit my more advanced taste. 
Sut I have something* to tdl you. Marsden has a 
hunting-box here ; not far from Llanover Park — 
seat of Sir Senjamin Hall, M.F. for Marylebone^ 
you know— distant four or five miles from Aber- 
gavenny. There lives with him a lady, who 
passes for his wife; not a young woman dither. 
My wife— no, no ; what an ass I am ! — the widow 
S8LJB she was a Mrs. Fotheringay. Ah, yed, sh^ 
knows all about h^r, Mr& F. was born in Queen's 
County, Ireland; and somewhere there h^ 
relations resida Queer, don't you think ? Why^ 
the fellow steam to have as many wives as 
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Slue Beard had ! only don't kill 'em off like him. 
I saspect on account that Jack Ketch is not, 
as yet, an obsolete tradition in this country, 
unworthy of the enlightened nineteenth century." 

I did not at the time attach much importance to 
Jfr. Marsden having a wife, "not a young woman," 
residing with him at a shooting-box, a few miles 
distant from Abergavenny. Full eight years 
passed away ; when I was fain to send the sub- 
joined advertisement to the Times, having made 
many fruitless inquiries previously to discover the 
whereabouts of the gentleman who travelled with 
me to Monmouthshire. It was certainly odd, as 
I afterwards reflected, that garrulous as he was, 
neither his own name nor that of the widow had 
dipped from his fluent tongue :-r- 

" Very Important ! — If the gentleman who, in 
the month of March, eight years ago, travelled 
from Faddington-st^tion to Abeigavenny, in a 
first-class carriage, with Mr. Clarke, a detective 
poUce-officer, and who himself was at the time 
bound upoQ a voyage of discovery — ^the discovery 
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of a widow — will send his address to the Magia- 
trate's-ofl&ce, Bow-street, Covent-garden, he may 
be able, it is believed^ to render a sorely-beset 
lady an inestimable servica" 

This advertisement, upon which I, after all, placed 
but a shadowy reliance at the best, was repeated 
at least twenty times without effect. The circum- 
stances which led to its insertion require to be set 
forth at some length. 

. I have said that Mr. Ernest Marsden^s wife — his 
recognised wife — was one of the most beautiful 
women I have ever seen, and considerably younger 
than he. Also, that he had dissipated, in a wild 
course of life, the ample means, or nearly so, which 
he inherited. He contrived, however, to keep 
afloat for about three years after we travelled 
together to Abergavenny. By then his affairs had 
become utterly desperate ; and he had no resource, 
if he would avoid practically perpetual imprison- 
ment, but to attempt fighting his way through the 
Insolvency Court or to fly the country. The fell 
sergeant Death was, however, just as strict in his 
arrest, — a grave, the prison, from which another 
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fiat ^iian that of an Insolvoit tribimal could oailj 
mlaufy him. Attempting to cross over from 
LgoBttngton^ Hampdiire, to the Ide of Wight, in an 
open boat with some boon companions, whilst a 
XMigh sea ivas on, the &ail skiff capsiaed, and all 
CBdaaiked in it were drowned. It was mid-day 
wlien the accident occurred, a&d that mme in the 
boat escaped, was seen by many pexsons on the 
Lymington beacL All the bodies were ultimately 
vashed on ibore,*r-eYery oim horribly disfigured, 
$md recognisable only by their clothe& That of 
ficneat Marsden was so identified. Th^re could be 
BO question as to his fate, as be had been seen to 
go into the boat by many persons. The news, — 
not^ one wonld suppose, very bad news, — ^reached 
Mra. Marsden at her father's house. Cranberry 
Lodge, Seven Oaks, Kent, where she had been 
residing for the previous two years. I am but im* 
perfectly acquainted with the family history of the 
Davenants of Kent ; but, as I understood the 
matter, Lucy Lambton, daughter of the Rer. 
George Lambton, was not esteemed a fitting match 
for hi« only nephew and heir, by Sir Richard 
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Daveoant^ of Elms Park^ — a very wealthy bache- 
loi^aronet. The young lady, though only rich in 
God-gifibs^ was as proud as Sir Bichard himself 
peremptorily declined the suit df young Da- 
venant, who urged a private, clandestine marriage^ 
and accepted the hand of Ernest Marsden — just 
then come into possession of a good estate in the 
neighbourhood of Cranberry Lodge. The und#- 
baronet had been gathered to his fiEithers several 
years before the accident occurred off Lymington ; 
but his sudcessor/Sir Henry Davenant, faithful to 
his first flame, was still unappropriated, unpn>- 
mised, when that liberating catastrophe took plaoa 
A decent interval was allowed to elapse — quite 
sufficient to dry up the few natural tears the bea^ 
teous and still youthful widow may have shed — 
when Sir Henry again preferred his suit, and 
which, there b^g no hunks of an undo in the 
way, was graciously accepted. Sir Henry lived 
but two years after his mairiage. He was thrown 
from his horse at a fox hunt, and killed on th^ 
spot, leaving issue two sons, Henry and Charles, the 
last a posthumous child. The landed Davenant 
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estates were strictly entailed on the eldest son; 
but there was a large amount of disposable pro- 
perty, which had been settled upon Lady Davenant, 
with remainder to the younger children, should 
Bhe have any. 

^ It is scarcely possible to imagine a more feli- 
citous position than that of Lady Davenant. The 
world, with all which it inherits, was, in a practical 
sense, at her feet: the present^ brilliant! the 
future, bright/calm, cloudless ! Vanity of vanities : 
All is vanity, saith the preacher — and not only the 
inspired penman who traced the sacred text, but he 
who teacheth by examples whidi confront us at 
every turn of the strange, changeful road of life. 
And a more striking example than that afforded by 
Lady Davenant could hardly be found. 

She was found one morning by her personal 
attendant, lying insensible on the carpet of her 
boudoir, — an open letter, which had been delivered 
at Elm Park a short time previously, held tightly 
in her clutched hand. Of course, proper restora- 
tives were promptly applied, and it was not long 
before Lady Davenant was perfectly conscious that 
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fihe wa9 suddenly hurled do^^ from her high 
estate, into an abyss of degradation, misery, sfaame^ 
7-*if shame can attach to those who, in intention, 
lire wholly blameless, 

The , letter wa^ from Captain Lambton, her 
brother, then semng with his regiment at Quebec, 
Lower Canada ; and contsdned a frightful revela^ 
tion. Ernest Marsden was alive — well ; had called 
upoD, spoken, and sought to make a bargain, as the 
price of remaining dead to the world, with the 
brother of Lady Davenant, so called, — of whose 
marriage with Sir Henry Davenant, and subsequent 
death of the young baronet, he professed to have 
only recently heard« The story he told was, that 
supposing himself followed to Lymington by tv 
sherifif's officer, who might be lying in wait for 
him, he prevailed upon one of his friends to pri- 
vately exchange clothes with him (his own dresa 
being one of peculiar fashion), and embark with the 
others for Yarmouth. This would throw the officers, 
supposed to be on the look-out^ off the scent; and 
if the counterfeit Ernest Marsden should be 
arrested, his detention would be a short one. So 

VOL. I. 9 
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agreed, so done!; tbe real Marsden leaving Lyming* 
ton aecretly, long before dawn, for Southamptcm, 
where he embarked for Havre de Grace, and 
finally found his way to the States and British 
America. Should his offer — a laige sum down and 
9k well-secured bouncing annuityr— be refused, he 
would at once return to England, £ace and settle 
(through the Court) with his creditors, and insist 
upon his wife returning to cohabitation with him. 
On the same day that Lady Davenant received 
her Inrother's letter, she wrote to her late father's 
solicitor, Mr. Ames, of Gray's Inn, requesting his 
immediate presence at Elms Park. He set off 
thither at once, and upon his return sent for me^ 
It had chanced that I was once in professional 
oommunication with him, in regard to Fanny 
-Morris, one of Marsden's victims, who had forced 
her way, in search of the seducer, into Mrs. 
•Marsden's presencet, expecting to meet him. The 
jnnhappy girl — mad, desperate— behaved so out* 
rageously, that it was necessary to send for the 
police* Forcibly ejected from the house, and 
vrarned not to go there again, Fanny Morris con- 
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cesJed herself in the neighbourhood till Marsden 
came home ; again went to the house, and with 
loud outcries^ demanded to see^ to speak with him* 
Thrust out-— chased aMray by his order, given by 
him in her hearing — the ruined girl, about an hour 
afterwards, crawled, unobserved, to the front en- 
trance; knocked, rang, and, .when the door opened, 
fell headlong into the halL She had taken poison 
(laudanum), and came there to die. The dose was 
not, however, sufficiently powerful ; and, in a few 
days, she was sufficiently well to leave Sevenoaks, 
by coach for London, where it was said Marsden 
met and renewed his illicit connexion with her. 
I was employed by Mr. Ames, acting by direction 
of the Beverend Mr. Lambton, to ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of that report I iliiled to do sa 
All that I could discover concerning her was that 
she had been met at the London coach-office by a 
highly respectable-looking middle-aged lady, with 
whom she went away in a cab. An advertisement 
procured me a meeting with the cabman — ^a quite 
useless one ; all he knew being that he drove the 
two females to the White Bear coach-office, Ficca- 

9-a 
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dilly, where he set ihem down. Whither or in what 
direction they then proceeded, though I persevered 
during several weeks, I was unable to ascertain^ I 
convinced myself, however, and Mr. Ames, that 
Mr. Marsden was as ignorant of Fanny Morris's 
abode as ourselves^ 

*^ This is a very terrible business," said Mr. Ames^ 
after placing in strictest confidence Lady Dave* 
nant's cruel position clearly before me ; '^ and, as I 
fear, beyond remedy« But drowning men catch at 
straws; and remembering that some years ago, 
when we were talking over the Fanny Morris affair, 
you mentioned having heard that Marsden had a 
wife, or lived with a woman — ^not ' a gay person' — 

who passed for his wife, somewhere in Wales " 

" In Monmouthshire, near Abergavenny." 
'* Ah, yes! Bemembering that, I say, it occurred 
to me that it was just possible the reckless scoun- 
drel might have been already a husband when he 
espoused Miss Lambton, and that the woman living 
with him near Abergavenny was really his wife. 
Such a fellow would not be likely to cohabit in 
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obscurity with an ageing woman unless bound to 
her by some tie which could not be broken or cast 
off without peril to himself. At all events, the 
chance of discovering that to be the case must not 
be neglected, and I confide in you to make the 
necessary inquiries." 

I agreed to do so ; set off the next day for Aber- 
gavenny; on my return sent the advertisement, 
already given, to the Times; left for Ireland; 
scoured the Queen's County in vain search of 
Fotheringay ; and was disposed to utterly despair 
of success, when light broke in upon the gloom 
from an unexpected quarter. 

" One Fanny Morris," said my landlady, "who has 
been to the office in Bow-street, wishes to see you.* 

" Fanny Morris 1 Say I will be with her in les9 
than two twos." 

Fanny Morris, indeed 1 But what a wonderful 
improvement for the better in her appearance. She 
was not finely dressed, as when I had last seen her— *• 
her clothes were indeed of the homeliest quality 
and make ; but she was neatness itself, and the wild, 
haggard look, grimly visible through thickest paint. 
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"was replaced by the glow of health and content- 
ment — not, however, untinged with a shade of 
sadness. I very heartily congratulated her. 

"I have been rescued from destruction," she 
said, '' by compassionate friends ; one of whom 
you yourself, I find by an advertisement which I 
first saw about three hours ago only, are desirous of 
meeting with — Mr. Russell." 

"Mr. RusseUr 

"Yes; the gentleman who travelled with you 
and Marsden to Abergavenny when he was bound 
there on a voyage of discovery. I have heard him 
and ' the Widow' — ^Mrs. Russell, of course — laugh 
over the story many times. I have been in their 
service from the day of their marriage. Mr. Rus- 
sell knew me when I was a ballet-dancer at Drury- 
lane ; and when the news of my sin and shame 
reached him through the newspapers, he prevailed 
upon his maiden sister to visit me at Sevenoaks, 
and o£fer me a home in her house as housemaid. 
I yielded to her entreaties with reluctance, and 
bless Qod every day of my life for giving me the 
grace to do so.'' 
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^Hovr is it that Mr. and Mrs. Bussell have not 
Been the advertisement T 

" For the very sufficient r^ison that they have 
been travelling in France, Germany, and other 
coontries during the last four months, and did not, 
I suppose, often see the Timi^. They will arrive 
home. No. 27, Great Ormond-street, to-morrow. I 
had a letter yesterday to say so. Mr. Bussell will, 
I am sure, be glad to see and assist you in-any way. 
When shall I say you will call V 

** About noon on the day after to-morrow, if 
that hour will be conveiiient.'' 

Fanny Morris had no doubt that it w6uld. 

** By-the-bye, Mr. Bussell is quite satisfied, I 
suppose, with the result of his voyage of dis- 
covery r 

*' He would be a queer man if he were not satis- 
fied with one of the best wives in the worid. I need 
hardly say,'' added Fanny Morris, with a- laugh^ 
^ that she is neither so young nor so pretty as the 
{>ortrait her husband showed yott ; but for all that, 
there are hundreds of women not half her £^e, and 
hx from uncomely, who would give something to 
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see her face and figure in the glass when they 
themselves look into it. Good-bye ! I shall see 
you the day after to-morrow." 

The appearance of Mr. Bussell, who received 
me very kindly, was scarcely changed from when I 
parted with him at the Angel, Abergavenny. 
Marriage with the widow had evidently agreed 
with him. 

With respect to the immediate business in hand, 
he had no doubt that his wife could a£ford me 
valuable information. She would be there in a 
few minutes. 

Mrs. Russell was really a very pleasant, graceful 
person ; and making due allowance for the efiPect 
of time and the rose-coloured spectacles tinted by 
youthful admiration through which he saw her, 
the husband's enthusiasm did not seem so extrava- 
gant as, when first witnessed, I thought it to be. 

With respect to the lady who was living with 
Mr. Marsden, near Abergavenny, Mrs. Bussell was 
strongly of opinion that she was really his wife, 
although for some reason or other, she herself had 
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been beard to say she bad only been promised mar^' 
riage, but that it had never been solemnized. She 
(Mrs. Russell) had known Julia Fotheringay — she 
was bom in Kerry, not Queen's County — when she 
was one of the most beautiful girls in Dublin, and 
the least likely person in the world to throw herself 
iiaway. But she (Mrs. Bussell) could adduce the 
strongest moral proof that Miss Fotheringay was 
the legal wife of Ernest Marsden, and that she 
could not have been more than eighteen when they 
were* married — many years, of course, before Maijs- 
den wooed the present Lady Davenant Misg 
Fotheringay fell ill of an acute disease in Dublift 
when Marsden was absent^ it was said, in England* 
Her life was despaired of ; and believing herself to 
be dying, she solemnly declared to Mrs. Bussell 
herself, who had been sedulously attentive during 
her illness, that she was married to Ernest Mais^. 
den, and though she had promised to keep the 
truth concealed from the world till circumstanceB 
should justify her, in a prudential sense, in making 
it known to the world, she held herself absolved, 
when life was passing, of the promise, and should 
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disclose the truth, if but for the sake of her rela« 
tires. 

*^She was proceeding with her confession, as it 
moj be called," added Mra Bussell, ^'when the 
doctors entered and interrupted it. I left the 
room, intending to return immediately, but a 
message fit>m my own home, stating that one 
of my daughters, Janette, had been suddenly 
taken ill, having arrived, I left the house; and 
before I again saw Miss Fotheringay, or rather 
Mr& Marsden, her disorder had taken a &vourable 
torn. All danger was over ; and with the dread of 
death had passed away the lady's anxiety to speak 
the truth in req)ect of her marriage. In reply to 
my angry expostulation, she coolly remarked that 
she must have been either dreaming or delirious 
if she really had made such a statement, as she 
was not yet Ernest Marsden's wife. I never saw 
lier to speak with her afterwards. My husband 
did frequently ; and he was as convinced as myself 
of the reality of the marriaga'' 

^ Is it known if this lady is still alive, and where 
she may be found ?"* 
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^ Oh, yes ; I received a letter from Canada not 
very long since, from an old friend, who knew her 
as well as I did. ' You will be more grieved than 
surprised,' writes my friend, * to hear that our old 
acquaintance, Julia Fotheringay, is an inmate of 
the Beaufort Lunatic Asylum, near Quebec, where 
she passes imder the name of Mrs. Lee. I saw^ 
but was not allowed to speak with her, she being 
then su£fering imder an access of her terrible 
malady, which is, however, more mopish, melan* 
choly, in its character than violent. She did appear 
to know me. Dr. Douglas, chief physician to the 
establishment, has strong hope that she will finally 
recover, her lucid intervals being much more 
frequent and of longer duration than formerly.' ** 

I thanked Mr. and Mrs. Bussell for the 
valuable information — ^invaluable to Lady Dave- 
nant I hoped it would prove — and at once hastened 
away to lay my budget of news before Mr. Ames. 
He was mightily pleased^ and, for the first time^ 
really hoped we should be able to trip up Marsden's 
heels, and at a moment, too, that he fancied him* 
self planted firmly on a rock. 
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. The next mail packet which left the port of 
liOndon conveyed me to New York, whence I 
made my way without accident to Quebec I 
immediately sought out and had an interview with 
Captain Lambton, in the citadel; and in a few 
minutes we were dashing through Palace Gate in 
ft caJeche, on the road to Beaufort, near which 
village the Lower Canada Lunatic Asylum was 
situated. Mr. Wakeham, the warder, conducted 
us to Dr. Douglas^ who, after listening with sympa- 
thetic interest to Captain Lambton, promised that 
every assistance in his power should be afforded us 
to defeat the machinations of such a villain as 
Marsden appeared to be. " He/' said Dr. Douglas, 
"placed Mrs. Lee here as his sister, and has great 
influence over her — ^the influence of terror when 
actually in her presence ; but I believe, from certain 
circumstances, that she writhes under the moral 
thraldom to which she is compelled to submit, and 
would willingly break her chain& Let me warn you, 
however, that in his presence she will say or unsay 
anything at his bidding. The poor lady — a very 
beautiful woman she must have been— is now quite 
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8ane« Her '^ brother^' has sent notice that he 
intends removing her, and he may be here for 
that purpose at any moment. You must act with 
promptitude and tigour I will conduct you to her«^ 
The unfortunate lady listened attentively to 
Captain Lambton and myself; appeared to feel 
Sympathy and compassion for Lady Davenant, and 
somethiDg like abhorrence of Marsden ; but the 
dominant, master feeling was evidently fear of that 
person^ She would say nothing, not a word 
whilst he could possibly avenge himself upon her^ 
" He would kill me," she piteously exclaimed, *'he 
would kill me ] but if I found myself really in 
England (wheroi if I was, he dare not come), I 
would tell all— all" 

Finding her immovable in that resolve, we left, 
to concert measure^ for carrying her off; and were 
dismayed to find that Marsden had, during our 
interview with his sister, sent a written notice that 
he should be at the asylum, with a carriage to fetch 
her away, in three or four hours at the latest. 

That stroke, sudden and unexpected as it was, 
could be successfully parried. I explained how 
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to Captain Lambton, and handed him over the 
funds I had been entrusted with to be imme-* 
dialely available in such an eventuality. A note 
^;^ras despatched from the citadel, as soon as we 
reached it, from Captain Lambton, which informed 
Marsden that the parties in England had finally 
i^reed to his terms, and had sent over the first 
instalment of the money stipulated for. Mr. 
Marsden was, therefore, requested to call within an 
hour at the citadel, accompanied by his cpnfi-* 
dential Ivomme d'affaires, as he (Captain Lambton) 
was about to start for Montreal, and might be 
some weeks absent Meanwhile I was busy with 
a Quebec magistrate, securing the attendance of 
two Quebec police officers. 

The papers, drawn up as guardedly as possible, 
were signed and sealed on both sides. One thousand 
pounds in Bank of England notes were handed 
over to Marsden, in exchange for which he gave 
his receipt. That done, one only ceremony 
remained to be performed, the signal for which 
was given by Captain Lambton's whistle. 
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^ Your name,'' said my Canadian assistant^ ^"^is, 
I believe^ Marsden — ^Ernest Marsden? Yezy good* 
Well, I shall take you to jail for robUng this gen* 
tleman of one thousand pounds, good moneys, by 
lies — false pretences." 

^ By lies — false pretences!" shouted Marsden. 
*^ What the devil do you mean, Lambton ? Are 
you mad, that you seek to ruin your own sister—* 
my wife J" 

^^ Not your wife at all, Mr« Marsden," said L 
How the fellow started at the sound of my voioe, 
not having before noticed me. " Never was ! 
You married Julia Fotheringay years before you 
went to church with the lady you speak of; and 
your real wife is now at the Beaufort Lunatic Asy- 
lum, confined under the name of Lee — 'your 
sister,' Lee." 

'^ Ah, my friend," said the Quebec officer, '4t is 
no use to swear, and kick, and fight I You must 
come with us to jail. Ha, ha ! you're caught ! 
— charming ! Come along ; or must we have 
soldieio to prick you with bayonets, eh ?" 
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Believing that his wife had really confessed 
everything, Marsden, as soon as he could sufficiently 
control his maddening rage, offered, through his 
homme d'affaires, to make a reasonable confession 
of his guilt, upon condition of not being pro- 
Hecuted in Canada, nor dragged off to England to 

X 

be there tried. for bigamy. His terms were ac- 
cepted; oar success was completa He and Julia 
Fotheringay had been married at a country church 
in Qalway seven years before he led Lucy Lambton 
to the desecrated altar of Grod. 

It was well we had not relied too implicitly 
upon his wife's help. We had not leflb the Asylum 
an hour when a carriage sent by Marsden arrived ; 
in which she was driven, nothing loth, to his 
lodgings in Quebec, where, it is needless to say, 
she did not find him. Of course, good care was 
taken that she should hold no communication with 
the prisoner till he had settled finally with us. 
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I YEBY early acquired a habit of transcribing in 
durable ink, before I retired to rest. Such pencil 
memoranda as I had jotted down during the day* 
of singular incidents which I had myself observed 
or been told of. Standing alone, these were with- 
out apparent significance, but might thereafter 
prove to be invaluable links in a tangled chain of 
circumstance. The date, locality, the names of 
informants or witnesses were strictly recorded. In 
ninety-nine cases of a hundred I simply had my 
trouble for my pains; but the hundredth, as in 
the case I am about to relate, abundantly compen- 
sated the lost labour. 

The following sensation pimigraph appeared in 
the columns of the Morning Post, in May, 1837 : 
" The fashionable world is in a state of excitement 
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relative to the sudden separation of Sir WiUiam 

Devereux and his lady, whose marriage was 

solemnized at St. James's Church less than three 

weeks ago. The newly-wedded pair were spending 

the bridal month at the baronet's seat, Westlands, 

Derbyshire, when the inexplicable event took 

place. One, and the most constant, rumour is 

4liat the baronet has «been smitten with lunacy; 

land this would be a probable conjecture were it 

not that the lady has returned to ^her &iend& 

.A short time will, no doubt, clear jup the mj»- 

.tery." ' 

.The writer in the Post miscalculated the time 

which the unravelment of the^mystery would con- 

.£ume. At. least a month passed after the appear- 

«ance of thenewspaper paragraphbefore thefoUowing 

jiote reached Colonel Bo^an, Chief Commissioner 

iX)f Metropolitan Police, into which body the . Bow- 

.street Eunners had been absorbed: "Sir William 

Devereux presents his compliments to Colonel 

Howan, and will ii^eem it a signal favour if he 

could be permitted to avail himself of the services 

.of an intelligent and active detective officer. Sir 
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William T0ad «n account in the ;papers at the time 
of the resolute and skilful conduct on the part '^f 
am joffixser, named Glatke, in a case of alleged 
higeany. Off ^hat person coiild be spared, Sir 
William would gladly "engage, and amply reward, 
ifais'BeFviceB.^ 

JKiis note was .banded to me, with orders ^o 
{plooe myself at the disposal cff the baronet, should 
{[ find that ^he afibir in ^Which I was called ^to 
3uit fell within tiie legitimate range of a detectiT^s 
^duties. 

lEhere was no Toom, I found, for doubt upon 

the point. I had frequently seen Sir William 

®evereux-^a vigorous, handsome man, about, I 

^judged, thirty years of age:; and now, when .1 

"waited'upon him in Belgrave-square, I found an 

<Bmaciated invalid, on the high road and at fiill 

gallop to ojonsumption. I was fortunate by my 

Teplies to his first^testing questions, as he considered 

them, to 'Confirm the favourable opinion he had 

formed from ^newspaper reports of my detective 

capabilities, and he at once gave me his entire 

tieonfidence. A ^prscious 'tangled, 'knotty yam it 

10— s 
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was wliich he spun out and expected me to 
unravel ! 

Sir William had succeeded to the baronetcy and 
entailed estates only about a twelvemonth pre- 
viously, at the death of his father, and as a conse- 
quence of the decease, not very long before^ of his 
elder brother. He had, however, been pretty well 
off for a younger son, but nothing like sufficiently 
so to win the consent of Earl Yerigrand to his 
union with the Lady Yiolet, youngest and loveliest 
of the noble lord's three lovely daughters, whose 
portraits have appeared in every Book of Beauty 
published. Mr. William Devereux's possible suc- 
cession to the baronetcy and the estates was too 
problematical, though the elder brother was of a 
weakly constitution, to permit such an idea to be 
entertained for a moment, though the Lady Violet 
herself was favourably inclined, and Mr. William 
Devereux loved her with passionate devotion. The 
noble father's coolly-contemptuous refusal of his 
beautiful daughter's hand — as I understood it to 
have been — drove the disappointed siutor dis- 
tracted for a time ; during which access of mania^ 
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he must needs marry, just to show how little he 
cared after all — the first sharp pang over — for the 
passing disappointment. Lavinia Meriton — a 
second or third cousin of the Lady Violet's — and 
for some reason or other, not very clearly explained 
to me, at bitter feud with the Verigrand family-** 
Lavinia Meriton was an orphan-poor, proud, very 
handsome, swayed by strong passions, and bitterly 
ambitious. She lived with an aunt — a lady of 
moderate means; and had a brother, two 
or three years old^ than herself, who had gone 
out to India at a very early age, and had risen to 
the grade of captain in the Honourable Company's 
Service some time before Lavinia Meriton became 
Mrs. William Devereux. 

The marriage was an unhappy one. The hus 
band and wife had no real regard for each other; 
and a formal st^^aration was under discussion 
when, by the death of the elder brother, William 
Devereuz became presumptive heir to the 
baronetcy and entailed estates. A final sepa^ 
ration was then suddenly brought about ; not by 
the agency of lawyers, but by the fiat of Fatew 
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Captain Meriton returned to England upon short 
leave of absence;; and of course visited }ii»: 
sister and her husband^ by whQm> ha was couiv 
teously received* He was a tall, handsome man;, 
bronzed by Lidian. suns,, and a soldier of service- 
as a. deep, though not disfiguring, sword scar 
aocoss his forehead testified^ It was> the yachting 
season; and Mr. Devereux, wha was fond of 
aquatics, was staying at the; Boyal: Hotels Byde^ 
Isle of Wight,, with his wi£ai. Itwas.natucal that 
the brother and sister- should be much together— ^ 
often excliiaiyely so-conaidering that the terms o£ 
the proposed separation wece, as before stated^ 
under discussion. It s^peared strange, to those: 
who knew how fiercely ambitious was the wife^ 
tha^ the brilliant fixture opened up. by the elder 
son's death did not in the; least abate; her anxiety 
toD forthwith carry out tEie arrangement She 
sddom condescended to mention tbe baronetcy;; 
nsLver directly, that he remembered, to h^r 
hiE^and. 

She was probably- not so nesewBd upon the sub^- 
J0Bt ix> her brother or to Mademoi^lleSaint Anbin^ 
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her French attendant, and, since the marriage^, 
confidential companion and friend. 

Captain Meriton and Mrs. Devereur were fre*. 
quently out boating together ; no other person witb^ 
them. One fine but sultry afternoon^ the intens6L> 
heat of which was forebodeful of an electric stormy, 
the brother and sister proceeded in a light skiffs 
upon the Southampton Water. There were severa!? 
other boats in company at starting, but these re^ 
turned to Cowes, as the sky became overcast and 
the wind rose. Not the slight skiff — managed^ 
however, with skill by Captain Meriton. Whea 
near Calshot Castle — off which several yachts (that* 
of Mr. Fleming, Member for South Hants, one of 
them) were anchored— Captain Meriton beached) 
hiff boat, and with his companion went on shore;: 
na doubt, it was supposed, to seek temporary^ 
shelter from a sharp scud of rain which came down' 
at the time. That passed away, they were seen' 
to re-embark^^though it was blowing in violent, 
fitful gusts, and the skiff carried considerably too) 
much canvas. Darkness, too, had suddenly fallen-—. 
darkness seamed; lit upy by vivid fladi^ of lightnings 
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by which Captain Meriton's boat was seen to cap- 
size when not more than four or five hundred yards 
from the shore. She turned completely bottom 
upwards ; and after a few moments of painful sus- 
pense, and whilst yet Mrs. Devereux's scream of 
mortal agony sounded in the ears of the spectators, 
Captain Meriton was observed to rise, and with 
much effort clamber up and cling on to the boat's 
bottom. Mrs. Devereux sank at once. Captain 
Meriton was saved by the yacht boats, which had 
immediately hastened to the rescue; but Mrs« 
Devereux was not seen again, nor was the body 
ever found. 

The storm, which lasted several hours, was a vio- 
lent one, and the corpse had no doubt been whirled 
by the raging waves out into the English Channel, 
through the Needles Passage. Captain Meriton 
was much affected by his sister's shocking, un- 
timely death ; and well he might be, it having been 
caused by his own almost criminal rashness. He 
returned to India much earlier than he had 
intended. 

Sixteen months after the death of his first wife, 
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Sir William Devereux, with the full consent of 
Earl Verigrand, married the Lady Violet. The 
wedding was a splendid one, and, as the Morning 
Post >5tated, *'the happy pair left immediately 
for the baronet's seat, Westlands, Derbyshire." 
There, after a decorous interval had passed, they 
were joined by all or nearly all the bride's family, 
with other distinguished friends of both sexes. A 
very brilliant company, no doubt ; Sir William 
himself the gayest of the gay. 

Suddenly thunder fell, and all was confusion, 
terror, dismay. The family and guests were assem- 
bled or assembling in the drawing-room, previous 
to dinner, when Sir William, white as stone, his 
hair dishevelled, his eyes a-blaze, and clutching a 
letter, it seemed, in his right hand, staggered into 
the room. Meeting the alarmed gaze of his beau- 
tiful wife, he uttered a loud cry of anguish, horror, 
and fell prone on the floor. 

The letter, which had no date or signature, con- 
tained these lines : — 

" Sir William Devereux, — Lavinia, Lady 
Devereux, was not drowned. She escaped as by 
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miracle, and is at ibis moment alive and well. 
&3ie does not, however, wish to intrude her unwel- 
come preseiiae amongst the gay bridal party as- 
sembled at Westlands, nor expose her amiable, 
triumphant cousin, the Lady Violet, to public 
disgrace and shame. Tou, Sir William, may, if 
you will, keep the fact of Lady Devereux's existence 
& secret from the Lady Violet — from the world — 
which you and she know to be in such cases so 
cruelly moqueur — pitiless. But secresy, as you 
will easily understand, will be costly — ^very costly. 
What of that ? Tens of thousands are but as dust 
in the balance, weighed against the honour, the 
peace of the noble Verigrands — the honour, peace 
of mind, perhaps the life, of a young, beautiful, 
beloved bride. The person charged to deliver 
this letter will enter into negotiations upon 
equitable terms. Bo not forget that one rash 
word could not be recalled — the consequence be 
irretrievable." 

" That infamous paper, scrawled in a character 
unknown to me," said Sir William, '' was pkced in 
my hand by a Mademoiselle Saint Aubin, lady's- 
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maid to my first wife, as I was hastening in from: 
the park to dress for dinner. I had no soon^ 
glanced at it, than, turning to the woman — ^not in- 
alarm, not in the least — in anger, contempt, rage^ 
I. asked if she knew ihe consequences to herself of 
attempting to obtain money by such barefaced^ 
lying. 80 audacious a fabrication. 'You do not; 
believe,' said the brazen French devil ; ^ ah, wall ! 
I must show you, them Come/ She led the way^ 
at a smart pace, out of the park to a small adjoin^- 
ing coppice, on the other side of which is a turn- 
pike-road. I followed mechanicaUy. It was getting 
quite dusk, I must tell you. She entered the: 
coppice, with me close at herheels ; for I fimcied' 
she meant to run off, and I was resolved! tiiat: sh® 
diould not On tiie roadside of the coppice? wa* 
oame suddenly upon a light pliaeton, in which was> 
seated alady, thickly veiled^, ^ Sir William isincra- 
dulous, my lady,' said ihe woman, imErenoh.. ^'It is.^ 
imperative, therefore, that he should: aaa his wi£a^ 
The person in: the carnage liftedi tfaeu veil^ and 
unlesft I wafr mocked. Igr some illusian^.aEmie. tdds^ 
hava; Tsadl o£ suck tbingB^— thai psiaon waft 
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Lavinia, my first wife. I was spell-bound, rooted 
to the earth with astonishment, dismay ; and be- 
fore I could move a step, utter a word, the French- 
woman had sprung into the phaeton, snatched the 
reins from the other, and driven off at the swiftest 
pace of a fleet, powerful horse. It was impossible 
to overtake them, a^d they have not been heard 
of since." 

" Not heard of since 1 Strange ! Inquiries after 
them have of course been made?" 

" Yes ; eager, incessant inquiries ; wholly with- 
out result. It is the sword of Damocles, sus- 
pended over my head. It will kill my wife, my 
innocent, beautiful wife. It has killed her morally. 
God I God I God!" exclaimed the baronet, with 
groaning passion, and pacing the apartment to 
and fro, with feeble steps. *' That I should have 
blighted that fair, young, joyous life I Destroyed 
one, to save whom I would have cheerfully accepted 
death for myself l" 

" Do not be too ready, Sir William, to accept a 
sinister solution of this strange mystery. I, too, 
have heard of cleverly-managed illusions of th^ 
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kind. It was dusk, you say; and possibly a 
cliance likeness may have suggested the trick, 
and " 

" No, no ! Clarke," intemipted the greatly- 
shaken baronet. *^ I have tried to hug that hope ; 
vainly tried. If I stand here, I saw her: saw my 
former wife, in the body, with my own bodily eyes. 
There was— -could be— no illusion, spectral or 
otherwise." 

" I have no faith in spectres, believe me. Yet 
what peg of probability is there to hang a doubt of 
your first lady's death upon ? In the alleged case 
of bigamy you read of in the newspapers, there 
was a palpable motive for the pretence of having 
been drowned : but in this instance, why should 
Mrs. Devereux wish it to be believed that she had 
86 perished? What, in any conceivable eventuality, 
c6uld she gain by it? Then, again. Captain 
Meriton, her brother, must have either been par- 
ticeps criminia " 

^* There I there again !'' interrupted the baronet 
" I have not told you that the man who accom- 
panied Mrs. Devereux was not her brother, — ^not 
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Cqstfiin Jlenton. IChat qgeiiileinan ^arriyed item 

iEndia imly loit^week. I have iieen inm. Bedims 

not been in England before, since he left it a mere 

'^M^ MiB. Beinsienx's brofher ! Jfift ChsptioD. 
Meiiton I Her xpBxaxnova:, 70U evident^ sifi- 



n 



'*-I do:! Jfdo'! O, «lie ^was, lis a ^oman ^Tio 

would thrust aside, or overleap any obitoole that 

nopposttd^tbe <gnttifi3»tion of her ipaisionB/wh^ther 

*" TFes ; but resmise nmP5, Sir William, the "Yery 
ikuit that 70U and your -lady ^ere about to 'be 
jlegally Bepanited'; that it was 'agreed she should 
Slave a splendid ineome as soon as you succeeded 
iilo^tiie'baronetcy,'—^a handsome one meanwhile, — 
«isUt6 away 'the ground under that supposition. It 
&ABmotbing whatever to support it. The la(fy and 
iier supposed ^laramour would have everything -to 
lose— nothing whatever to gain — by getting up a 
(&ke Teport df Mrs. (Devereux^ death." 

"Truel true! The mystery is inscrutable. 
'Nothing iigan, I see, bfe done. Sending for you was 
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but as the futile snatching of the*drowning:maii/:at 
jb straw/' 

'^ I do not abandon hope so eaeily. The eonvio- 
tion grows upon me, that a vchance likeness dis- 
covered by the Frenchwoman must have suggested 
ithe attempt to impose upon and xob you. It failed, 
^and the accomplices have not been seen or heard 
.of since. Yet, wby should she have iirst showed 
you the pretended Mxti. Bevereux, and immediate^ 
scampered off? That certainly gives one pause." 

" The final blow is suspended only. Thevile 
woman revels in the slow torture she inflicts." 

*' She hated with a bitter hate, 1 understood you, 
to say, the Lady Yiolet f 

" Yes; with bitter, rancorous hate. She hated 
me also; but I might have given some provocation. 
That angel none ! none!" 

** Well, Sir William Devereux," said I, rising to 
take leave. " I am now in possession of all particu- 
lars, so far as they are known to you. I will sleep 
upon the matter, and to-morrow give you my 
candid opinion as to whether any good result may 
be hoped for through my exertions. One moment. 
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Sir William. There is one important item which 
must be jotted down in my notes. Do you know 
if the French lady's-maid. Mademoiselle Saint 
Aubin, has any acquaintances in London V* 
*' I do not know. Some of the servants may." 
" Possibly ; but we must not inquire too hastily 
of them. They themselves may be the woman's 
friendly acquaintances. Do you happen to be 
aware of where in France the woman was born, or 
where she has relatives V 

" Yes; Amiens, or the immediate neighbourhood, 
I am pretty sure." 

*' The pretended brother was an EngUshman T 
" I think so, decidedly. O yes ; his speech was 
that of an educated English gentleman." 

I then went away ; meditated quietly at home 
all I heard, and could come to no other conclusion 
than that an impudent, barefaced imposition upon 
Sir William Devereux's credulity had been at- 
tempted, and failed. Failed, that is, of what I 
supposed could only be its real purpose — that of 
extorting money. It had not failed in destroying 
the happiness, unless proof could bo obtained of 
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the attempted imposture, of Sir William and Lady 
Devereuz. To obtain that proof would, I feared, 
be very difficult. "Would my diary of remarkable 
incidents throw any light upon the subject ? The 
drowning had taken place on the 8th of August^ 
1835. I would turn to the entries (if any there 
were) referring to that date, or near it. By Jove I 
Here is a flash of light !-— " Being at Mr. Nightin- 
gale's house, in the New Forest, on the 19th of 
September, 1835, on special business, heard of a 
curious circumstance. John Coombes, one of the 
under-gardeners, an intelligent lad, being in the 
forest, not very far from Calshot Castle, on the 
8th of August, late in the afternoon, and when 
it was tempestuous dark, he himself having got 
under shelter of trees/Out of the rain, saw a lady 
creeping slily along through the forest, looking 
every way to see if she was followed. That, at 
least, was the young man's impression. Her clothes 
were so heavy with wet (she had a cap but no 
bonnet) that they clung to her body. Coombes' 
curiosity being roused, he stealthily followed the lady 
till she came to an out-of-the-way spot, where she 
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stopped, looked for a light spade concealed under 
a bush, took it up, and hegsux digging a hole in the 
ground* As soon as it was large enough for her 
purpose, she began stripping off her dothes. The 
lad^s modesty was, however, in no danger of being 
shocked, as beneath the female habiliments were, a 
Ouemsey close-fitting flannel frock and flannel 
leggings, such as seamen wear. First burjing the 
woman's clothing, and covering the spot over with 
bushes, the person next pulled out from the place 
where the spade had been concealed, a bundle, 
containing a round blue jacket, canvas trousers, and 
tarpaulin hat; arrayed in which, he stood confessed 
a sinewy young man, and a sailor. He then went 
off, taking the spade with him. When he had 
been some time gone, Coombes raked out the 
clothes, and took them home. They consisted of a 
blue silk dress, a silk shawl of a peculiar pattern, 
and a lace cap; the whole saturated with 8ea- water. 
The Nightingale family being at the time on a visit 
in the north of England, no stir was made in the 
matter. The gardeners concluded that some lark 
had been forward ; the clothes were sold to a tra- 
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YeQing pedlar, the money was spent in drink; 
and by the merjest chance the matter was men- 
tioned in my presence. I questioned Coombes 
pretty sharply. He did not know, he said, even by 
fidght, the sailor who secreted the clothes, and 
should not recognise him. This I suspected to be 
a falsehood. But, it not being hkely that anything 
more would be elicited, I let the subject drop ; and 
left the house shortly afterwards, on my way back 
to London." 

Thus hx my diary. Now, if I had heard or 
read of Mrs. Devereux having been drowned near 
that spot, and on the day named, the 8th of 
August, and the coincidence of place and date had 
occurred to my mind, I should certainly not have 
let the matter drop. It is likely, however, that I 
had not read of the accident, or that if I had, it 
had passed from my memory. 

This was certainly striking a very promising 
trail ; which, however, promised only to con&m Sir 
William Bevereux's worst fears: that it was some 
diabolical device, for which no adequate motive 
could be assigned except utter insanity of hate for 

11— a . 
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the Lady Violet — ^who, Mrs. Devereux might fairly 
conclude^ would many Sir William were she 
supposed to be dead. 

Still it was my duty to state to Sir William Deve- 
reux what I had found by the entry in my diary to 
have taken place, and take his final instructions as 
to whether I should follow up the investigation^ 
He was greatly agitated by this fresh proof, as it 
seemed to be, that his former wife was alive ; but 
still determined to discover the whole truth, if pos- 
sible, and bring the conspirators to justice, if it 
could be done. 

It was not many hours before I was with John 
Coombes, and obtained an admission from him that 
he did know the young sailor by sight (only 
by sight) who buried the clothes ; that he was a 
Portsmouth man, and might be found almost any 
day on Common Hard. He (Coombes) had seen 
him there about a fortnight after the clothes 
were sold — ^and he (Coombes) should not have 
known where to look for him before — in 
company with a swarthy, well-dressed looking 
man. 
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" Did you notice a scar on his forehead? " 

No, he did not ; having only glimpsed at him 
for a moment. 

At all events, Coombes could go with me to the 
Common Hard. Once having found the sailor, I 
could question him myself. 

"That's he! — that's he!" exclaimed Coombes; 
'^ the chap in a striped shirty talking to the land- 
lord of the Greyhound. They're going away 
together." 

" All right ; and you may go away for the present 
I shall know where to find you.'' 

The chap in a striped shirt was a lithe young 
sailor, of about the medium height, strolling with 
its landlord (Skinner) towards the Greyhound, a 
low public-house on the Hard. I followed close 
after them, and overheard the landlord address his 
companion as "Charley'' and "Trump." Was 
Trump a real surname or a sobriqv^et indica- 
tive of game qualities? Desirous of ascertaining 
before opening my game, I harked back for 
a few minutes. Coombes had told me the 
young fellow was a waterman, and, addressing 
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a weather-beaten tar lounging about the Hard, 
I said, " Pray, which is Charles Trump's boat ? " 

"Charley Trump's boat/* said the ancient 
mariner; "that's one on 'em/' pointing to a gaily 
painted wherry, " He's got two now." 

" Has he, though ? Then he must have got on 
wonderful since I first knew him/* 

"I should think he have, mister. Fellows of 
his sort often do, though not always for a long 
spell. If you want Charley Trump/' added the old 
man, "you are pretty sure to find him at the 
Greyhound ; he mostly lives there since he's been 
in luck." 

Trump was sitting alone in a small parlour, with 
a pot of beer before him. First taking his moral 
dimensions with as much accuracy as my visional 
callipers were capable of, I said, with purposed 
suddenness, "Charles Trump, you are wanted. I 
am a London police officer." 

" Eh ! what the devil ! " cried he, starting up. 
*• A London police officer ! Well, what then ? " 

"You will know* what then' presently. But 
don't you go into fits before your time. How about 
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Mrs. Devereux, the lady whose clothes you buried 
in the New Forest^ not very far from Calshot, on 
the 8th of August last year. Ah I that licks *yoU| 
my lad ! I have been some time running you ta 
earthy but you are safely bagged at last." 

" Go to the devil with your * bagged ! ' What 
feave I done ?" 

^ Ton have committed a robbery, that is certain 
^-possibly murder. If I were to offer an opinion^ 
I should say the probability is that you did commit 
murder as well as robbery. You need not, how*^ 
ever, confess to me that the unfortunate lady was 
flung (dive upon the beach by the waves. Now^ 
then, leave off staring as if you had seen Mrs* 
Devereux's ghost ; settle for your beer and come 
along with me. Yes, Charley Trump, willingly or 
unwillingly, you must come along with tne. If 
you are as sensible a chap as one look in that tell- 
tale &ce — dingy as it is — shows you are cunnings 
it mBiy not go so himl with you. C!ome.'' 

We proceeded to a house in the not^far-oA; 
vicinity, where we could talk without interruption 
cnr risk of being overheard. 
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" Now, then, Mr. Police-officer, what is it you 
want to know V said Trump, in a sullenly-savage 
tone^ and endeavouring to rally his shaken 
courage. 

** All you know about the lady we were speak- 
ing b£" 

** Which is precious little. I wish it was less.'' 

^ A proper wish, but entertained too late. The 
immediate question ief, will you make a clean breast 
of it, on the chance— only the chance^ mind — ^that, 
if by doing so you further the ends of justice, your 
own share in the business, if it be not a very heinous 
one, will be mercifully dealt with. Remember, 
however, that I make no promise ; have, indeed, 
no power to do so.'' 

" And if I choose to keep my tongue between 
my teeth — ^how then ? " 

** Simply that it will be my duty to immediately 
take you before a magistrate, and charge you with 
the wilful murder of Mrs. Devereux, whose clothes 
you unquestionably stole." 

'* Wilful murder of Mrs. Devereux !" stammer^ 
the sailor, trembling in every limb. That arrowi 
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aimed at a venture, went very near, if it did not 
actually hit, a vital part " Wilful murder of Mrs. 
Devereux ! That's all fudge. The lady is alive, and 
I've no doubt quite well, at this very moment" 

" That may be, Mr. Trump ; but it will require 
much better proof than your bare word. Only 
the bringing forward of the lady aUve and well 
would suffice. Let me clearly describe your posi- 
tion. It can be proved that you were in poch 
session of the missing lady's clothes very shortly 
after she was supposed to be drowned. What 
money she had about her person may never be 
known-— except, perhaps, from your own confes* 
sion to the jail chaplain. Pray don't interrupt 
The possession of, or concealment of, the clothes is 
an ugly fact — a very ugly fact. Mrs. Devereux's 
French maid will prove that about noon on the 
8th of August her mistress left the Boyal Hotel, 
Byde, in the blue silk dress and the Indian 
pattern shawl " 

** What, what I" exclaimed Trump, fierce as fire; 
" do you mean that the Freuchwoman has turned 
round upon m6 ? But no, no ; it can't be possible.'' 
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** That's about the size of it, Tramp, whether 
it be possible or not. But time's precious. Will 
you ' peacfh,' taking your chance, or go before a 
magistrate at once ? I give you just ten minutes 
to mahe up your mind." 

**I suppose," said Tramp, after very brief silence, 
^ I suppose it will be better to tell you all I knoW; 
This is it. Lieutenant Jameson was once second 
lieutenant on a gun-brig in which I served as 
cabin boy and his servant. He fell in with me on 
the Hard here last year, in the month of July. He 
was passing under the name of Meriton— being, he 
said, out of sight on account of debt He was also 
after an old sweetheart of his, whose brate of a 
husband — a Mr. Devereux — used her shameful, 
kept her in constant fear of her life. The plan 
settled upon was to pretend she was drowned. 
Then they would be sure to get clear off, as no 
pursuit would be attempted. I waited and waited 
on the shores of the Solent and Southampton 
Water days and days," glibly went on Tramp, his 
long-conned lesson surging clearly up in hid 
memory, ^ and at last a lucky chance &voured 
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the scheme. On the 8th of August Captain 
Meriton, as he called himself^ ran his boat on 
shore, near Calshot Castle. Out stepped Mr& 
Devereux ; and as soon as she reached covet, 
stripped off her clothes, and dressed herself, with 
things brought in the boat, as ^ country wench, 
and went off in the direction of Hy the. I put on 
the lady's fine things — there was a bonnet with 
feathers and a thick veil, but they were lost — ^went 
into the boat, which Meriton immediately shoved off 
and capsized ; that was easy enough done, not too 
far from the shore. I could swim like a duck. 
Diving at once, I easily contrived to reach a 
concealing indentation of the shore, without 
showing more than a portion of my head above 
the waves. The bonnet, of course, I had cast 
off That," concluded Trump, " is about the sum 
total of it, as far as I am concerned ; and I 
don't see that I have done anything particularly 
dreadful."* 

"Don't you? I do. You have learned your 
story well by heart. * Concealing indentation of 
the shore r Where did you pick up such fine 
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lingo as that? Upon Common Hard? There^ 
it's of no use trying to gammon me ! Captain 
Meriton cooked that cock-and-bull story, and 
crammed you with it! Where is Ae to be 
found r 

^ I know no more than you ; perhaps not quite 
so much." 

"You have papers about you. The end 
of a black pocket-book is sticking out of yomr 
side-pocket. I must examine the contenta Must 
I sunomon assistance? It is within callT And 
I placed a whistle to my lips. 

"Take it," said Trump, throwing the pocket- 
book savagely down upon the table. "There's 
nothing there about Mrs. Devereux and Mr. 
Meriton." 

" We shall see. Please to move away from the 
door, whilst I look over the papers. Tou would be 
recaptured in three minutes, or less, did you at- 
tempt to bolt ; but I like to do business in a quiet 
way." 

" Well," he growled out between his teeth, as he 
moved up towards the fireplace, " this is devilish 
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pretty treatment — this is — for just helping a gentle- 
man to run away with a lady— she being wilUng ; 
and the clothes given me ! What will they 
make out to be robbery and murder next, I 
wonder V* 

** Here is your pocket-book," said I. *' I retain 
only this scrap of paper." The scrap was part of 
an old letter, addressed to Mrs. Devereux, Hyde, 
Isle of Wight; the post-mark was Bermondsey^ 
the post-date, July 24 of the preceding year; 
and in a comer were the initials C. D. The 
"contents" part of the letter were gone; but in 
the inside of the mutilated cover was written, in a 
different hand from the address, "Lieutenant 
Jameson, care of Madame Saint Aubin, Rue St. 
Jacques, Amiens." 

" Damnation !" burst involuntarily from Trump. 

"I forgot '' He paused, grinding his teeth 

together, to keep in the self-betraying words. 

" You forgot this scrap of paper was in 
your pocket-book 1 Where did you get it?" 

" Found it in the lady's purse," was the sullen 
reply, after the question had been three or four 
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tiiiies repeated, ^'along wiih her nKmey, whidi I 
was allowed to keep." 

^ Two firesh lies in a breath ! But what aie they 
amongst so many ? WeU, now I have the addreai^ 
I don't see that I shall for the present want you 
any longer. I must see yon to-morrow though. 
We will start for France together." 

I then left. Trump must have seen me pass the 
window, as if I was going to Common Hard. 
Instead of that^ I was on my way to the post-office. 
Exhibiting the warrant with which I was armed 
to the postmaster;, I directed him to detain any 
letter addressed to ^ Lieutenant Jameson, care of 
Madame Saint Anbin, Bae St Jacques, AmiensL^' 
^Jameson was an Englishman," I explained, 
^charged with capital felony ; and the sailor who^ 
it was believed, would write and post the letter 
was in the same predicament^ and virtually in 
custody — he being closely watched by two officers 
of the Portsmouth police.^' The postmaster, as he 
was in duty bound, promised compliance, and I 
left. 
It was pretty certain that Trump would seize the 
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first opportunity of writing to his patron and 
accomplice, warning him that active energies 
were on foot> and that, by an unlucky oversight, 
his address in France was known. Such a letter 
would, in all probability, lead to important dis* 
closures. 

I was not mistaken. The letter, which was 
£Etirly written and correctly spelled, Trump himselF 
posted in less than half-an-hour after I left him. It 
ran thus: '''Ware hawks, lieutenant The in- 
fernal London police are giving chase in your 
wake, and that of others. Me they have taken 
into custody, and let go again for a while. It 
has set my head spinning like a top. They 
talk something about robbery and murder; bvt 
that is all nonsense, of course. Unfortunately, the 
police have got your address. I didn't tell iike 
unboiled lobster that, though born in England, 
your mother was a Frenchwoman — a Saint Aubin, 
I shall be staunch, depend upon it, to the last. 
Dumb and gritty as stone. 0. T." 

The same evening Charles Trump was locked 
up, charged with stealing from the person several 
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articles of dress, the property of Sir William 
Devereux^ BaronetJ The next moming he was 
remanded, at my instance, by the magistrate, 
for a fortnight; and I, without loss of time, 
proceeded to make inquiries at the Boyal Hotel, 
Byde. 

There was a new landlord and landlady; 
but several of the servants remembered Mr. (now 
Sir William) Devereux, his . lady, and Captain 
Meriton (Mrs. Devereux's brother) very well. 
One fact, not mentioned by Sir William when 
instructing me, came up: — Mrs. Devereux and 
her brother left Eyde, and were absent from 
the Wight more than a week; retmrning to the 
hotel only about four days, or five, previous to 
the catastrophe. After her return, Mra Devereux 
complained of indisposition — at least, her French 
attendant did for her — and kept close to her 
bedroom, waited upon only by the lady's-maid, 
and seen occasionally by Captain Meriton. She 
had no medical advice; and the day [previous 
to the accident, Mademoiselle Saint Aubin re- 
ported her to be much better — quite recovered. 
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in fact. Her husband, I found, was but rarely 
at the Byde hotel — ^his time bemg chiefly spent at 
Cowes. At about noon, on the day of the accident 
'a close fly was ordered up to the door ; in which 
Mrs. Devereux, who was very strikingly dressed 
and wore a thick veil, drove off with Captain 
Meriton. This was about all I could hear in the 
house ; but when leaving it, '^ Boots " said, in a 
sort of confidential ''aside,'' that he had a few 
words to say about the business I was upon. 
"This is it, sir: — Missus, you see, don't like to 
have any talk about the ladies and gents that 
come here, which may get into the papers ; so 
this is between ourselves But I'm not quite sure 
as it was Madame Devereux that went out that 
day in the fly with Captain Meriton — springing 
into it, too, like a four-year-old, and she ill as 
was said. She — if it were she — must have had a 
curious fancy of wearing sailor's underclothes. He 
dress caught in the fly-step, you see, and hitched up 
the gown; I said nothing — of course not — not even 
that I thought^ swift as she hurried out, that she 
had grown all at once two or three inches taller." 
vou L 12 



I i;hBiiked the man, slipped oa haif>crown into 
^his'faandy^and bade himtkeep daik withevei^bai^ 
but rae. 

The mystery was ftiokening, deepemng. si 

could not at all see my -way through it. ^Onse 

ihiog cettainly seemed^ through -all tiieimbroglix}, 

'to ^be getting petfecily .deBr- — rdsat .Madame 

Devereux had 'not been^drowned.; was,Bs Trump 

aasefted, alive and Av^dl at ihitt moment, ^sty 

if that were bo, why did the ^Bailor dremble .and 

turn pale ^when I threatened to ohaxge ihim with 

%the wilful murder of the missing .lady,? Then^ 

/again, the words iin "the intereepted letter ^to 

Lieutenant' Jameson : ^' Thi^italk jof irobbery :att(2 

'vaurder; but ihat m aU nonsense, qf cowrmJ* 

JThe last nine words were -thickly imderlined — 

as if 'to give emphatic utteranee to the writsi/s 

'apprehension that in that direction lay tiie nzcal 

•perilr 'Well, patience, perseverance might solve 

.as great a mystery. 

Before leaving Portsmouth, I ealled upon tiie 
governor of the prison where Trump was 6aged, 
and learned, to my great chagrin, that^a latter 



nmUen tby the 'prisonBr ito .Lieutenant Jameson^ 
«nd Bubmhted, aecording to Ithe usual routine^ ito 
stiie^o^emor, had ibeen posted the previous daji:; 
atcoaitainly^rto penonsmnaequainted with the cir- 
jnunstanaeB,iWould'have«aRSined an innocent epistle 
;«in)ugh^ ;one reven ^which -itwiiB the ;dui7 of the 
•auftotilies rto forward without delay. I read the 
nfflferial copyi-— 

"To Lieutenant Jameson,. at Madame St. Aubin's, 
Kue de Derrifere, Amiens, France. 

•"Eespasted .Sir>— ^One who served with you 

oaveral years in the Alacrity gun-brig, and 

wriunn,iintconsideiBtionjof some small service ren- 

udezad to you on the West Undia station, you pnv 

aniaed^to .befriend if he should ever require your 

;eaid,^haB fallen^intoitrouble. .It is endeavoured ;to 

make it appear that I and a Captain Meriton are 

implicated in the disappearance of a Mrs. Peve- 

reux. I am asinnocent as the babe unborn ; but 

the London police are storming heaven and earth, 

it seems to me, to arrest everybody that ever 

bxraw the Jady,de0pecia% .those who visited her at 

12—2 
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aboat the time she was drowned, of all of whom the 

officers who arrested me boasted they liad thp 

addresses — some residing abroad. I do not quite 

miderstand it, sir ; but I am told that if I canuofc 

employ a lawyer, I shall be kept in prison Qod 

knows how long before the truth comes out Sijv 

it happens just now that I am very short of money^ 

and have no dependence but upon your welt 

known generosity. 

** If, sir, upon receipt of this you could Ua/ve 

Amiens, so as to be certain of being here on the 

first day of hearing, all would be rights as you 

could prove, if I remember rightly, that on the 

8th of August last year I was in attendance 

upon you at Torbay. But this perhaps is asking 

too great a favour. I will only add, that whai 

is done, to be worth cmythingy must be don^ 

quickly, 

" Your grateful servant, 

"Charles Tbump,** 

" To wliom please to direct under cover to ■ 

-, Esq., Governor of Portsmouth JaiL" 

What an infernal baulk! The dever xasoal 
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knew through the tattling folly of one of the Forts-^ 
month officers that his first letter to Lieutenant 
Jameson had been intercepted ; and this second 
one was the artful dodger s device for warning his' 
accomplice to "'ware hawks/* through the agency, 
one may say, of the prison authorities themselves. 

The letter was skilfully penned, the underscoring' 
as I have given it, and Lieutenant Jameson would 
perfectly understand that it would be wise to make 
himself scarce before "the London police" — there 
being a treaty of extradition not long before nego- 
tiated — ^pounced upon him at Amiens. And that 
letter woidd reach Amiens, be delivered twenty- 
four hours at least before I could possibly be there. 
Confound it 1 

Regrets are always useless ; and I, delayed only 
by the necessity of proper credentials, started for 
Amiens. 

It was easy to find Madame Saint Aubin ; easier 
to perceive that she expected and was serenely 
prepared for my visit. 

" Oh, yes, monsieur ! My daughter Julie saw 
you speaking this moming to M. le Normand, the 
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oommissaiy of police, a. cousin of ones.. Yon wi^ 
to speak with my daughter Nothing more m^ 
sonable. Julie, rrui fiJle^' continued the lady;, 
leally a very intelligent^ oomdy dame^.with enoE- 
mous plaques of gold hung^ d la H'ormaand, ianw 
her ears ; ''Julie, ttui fiUOf the Monsieur Anglais 
Clarke^ representative of. Sieur Yilliyam Deve- 
reux — (Devereuz being a French name was dor- 
oently pronounced) — ^wishes to see you." 

I spoke French pretty well, understood it better.. 

Mademoiselle Julie Saint Anbin presented heiy 
self with the easy assurance, the p^ect c^plamb. 
of all Frenchwomen that I. have ever seen^ afaaveti 
the veiy lowest classi. 

After a few quickly-got-over common-place cqup- 
tesies, I said — 

''Mademoiselle Saint Aubin, I have come to.' 
Amiens to make inquiries concerning Madame. 
Devereux, whose servant you were, I believe, for 
several years " 

" Servant !" interrupted mad^noisell^ colouring; 
and bridling. " Madame Davsoffliz. was: my 
fiimd; butletthatpasi^c^^qj^*^' 
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^' To. make inquiries oonceming Madame Deve* 
reux. I am invested with authority, you will 
please, to understand, to make those inquines. I 
also wish to see Ml le Lieutenant Jameson.'' 

'^Tou are unfortunate, monsieur; Madame 
Devereux.is in her grave/' 

'' HoW| mademoiselle ! Madame Devereux in. 
her grave ? Did you not, a very short time since^ 
accompany her to Oaks Park, and show her to Sir 
William Devereux T* 

''Quite true; you are perfectly exact It is 
since that Madame Devereux died, in this, very 
house. Her grave is in the cemetery of St. 
Jacques. She died, poor lady, of a broken heart. 
As to M. le Lieutenant Jameson, he has^ for a time 
at least, left France.. He is my cousin, monsieur 
must understand. . There isr-y ou may or may ' not 
be awacer— 'French blood in his veins.'' 

" I have heard so, mademoiselle ; but that doefiF. 
not concern me. It is vary desirable to clear up 
all doubt concerning Madame Devereux. I am 
here for l2iatpurposa. I feel confident^ mademoif-^ 
selle^ that you could, if so pleased, substitutes oer^ 
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tainty for suspense, and I really do not anderstand 
why you should not do so/' 

"It would — ^it will be — an afflictive certainty, 
monsieur, to your patron, Sir William, and the Lady 
Violet Verigrand. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
that the truth should be spokeu. The story told 
you by that poor faithful Trump is in the main 
correct. But he was a mere tool. Lieutenant 
Jameson, my cousin, is a very handsome person, a 
man a honifiea fortunes^ you understand. He was 
audacious. By my means he obtained an intro- 
duction to Madame Devereux before she was mar- 
ried, hien erUendu. There was passion on both 
sides — imprudence. Monsieur will understand. 
All this was, as I thought, known only to me, 
Mademoiselle Lavinia, and my cousin. He re- 
joined his ship. Many letters passed— deeply 
compromising letters, as it proved, for Mademoi- 
selle Lavinia — which, had I known of, would, I 
think, have induced me to dissuade her from mar- 
rying Monsieur (now Sir William) Devereux. I 
do not, however, suppose that I could have dis- 
suaded her. Her passionG were fierce, exalted. 
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She must have had lefeu Francis in her veins ; 
and she knew that the Lady Yiolet was attached to 
Mr. Devereux — the Lady Violet, whom she hated 
with a deadly bitterness I coald give no expression 
to ! The marriage, as you know, took place. It was 
an unhappy one. Madame Devereux hated her hus- 
band ; her whole soul was my cousin's. He came 
to England; the intimacy was renewed — he. passing 
for her brother, Captain Meriton. The idea of a 
separation between the husband and wife assumed 
a settled form. Madame urged it on; and the 
scheme would no doubt have succeeded, with my 
zealous help, — (I do not pretend to superfine mo- 
rality, Monsieur Police-officer), — ^when a shocking 
contretemps upset it. Madame's secret — her 
liason with my cousin — was known to another per- 
spn, a relative of hers ; a young lady with whom 
she had exchanged girlish confidences. That per- 
son, whom it is unnecessary to name, made an 
imprudent marriage (in a different sense from that 
of Madame Devereux), and the husband, fallen into 
insolvency, demanded a very heavy price to keep 
silent till the deed of separation was completed. 
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Yeiy well. That sum, large as it was, would hava: 
been paid^ had it not come to our knowledge that 
he, believing-— foolishly believing — that Lavinia 
and my cousin had been married (l^ally married,: — 
not merelyjKir amour), was resolved, after getting: 
possession of the sum.stipulated for^ to acquaint Sir 
William, before, tha tceaty of separation was. irre- 
vocably sealed; to entitle himself to a yet greater 
money-payment &om the baronetr->(he was nok 
then a baiaonety^ it is true) — by the disclosure a£ 
all he knew, and believed he knew.. What wa&.to: 
be done ? There was a choice of difficulties. Cer- 
tainly, had it come to Sir William's knowledge, (it. 
is as well to name him by his present title), that 
his wife had been the paramour — was living in-, 
actual adultery with my cousin, the lieutenani^, 
passmg himself off under the name of Meriton — ha; 
would have whistled, her off without adiilling;.and. 
the English law would have justified him^ we.were" 
tdd, in doing, so. We had to do with animpla^- 
oable foe.. Finally, the scheme revealed to you^. 
under duress^ by Trump, was resorted to.. Madama 
supposed to be disowned, our enemy was disarmed. 
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There were means of making terms mth him^ £ 
must t^U you^ supposing lie had no great temp^ 
tation to babble. Besides, and. aboveaU, Madame' 
^oated over this thought: That the Lady 
Yiolet would marry the supposed widbwer; and. 
that she (La^ia) would burst upon her, and^ in 
the fiill blaze of her splendour, trample the spu*^ 
rious Lady Devereux into dust! That was not. 
exactly^ my cousin's game. He — (we ace ohildrem 
of Voltaire, monsieur, — believing, more or les% 
only in that which we see — can^ be sure of; a 
misfortune, perhaps, but a fact nevertheless) — he 
(my cousin), I was saying, had another g^une.. He 
believed that he might make a^fine market of Sir: 
William after he should halve married the^ womaiL 
he adoredj by offering to conceal for ever &om.' the 
world that the true Lady Bevereux still livedl I 
was the agent selected to carry out— to consuia- 
mate — ^that design. Sir William's scepticism^ hia: 
impetuosity/baffled us. I myself, knowing some- 
thing of your* English, laws, got frightened I and. 
Lady Devereux returned to Amiens*. Her heidth 
gUi^ way; and about thsee weeks since she died) 
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in this house, as I have told you. Voild, mon- 
sieur, is the whole story, in its broad outline. You 
may spare comment.'^ 

" It has run oflf your tongue, mademoiselle,^' I 
replied, with a sneer I could not wholly repress, 
** very fluently. Can you give me the name and 
address of the relative, or the husband of the rela- 
tive (Madame Devereux's relative), whose imper- 
tinent interference spoUed your cousin's first 
game V 

" I will Tiot give you that information ; certainly 
not." 

*^ Perhaps mademoiselle wijjl condescend to say 
why — ^with what object in view — ^she has favoured 
me so far?' 

" My faith ! — ^the object is very direct — simple. If 
Sir William Devereux (one of the richest of your 
rich English a/ristocrata) will purchase the secret of 
his wife's existence after his marriage with the 
Lady Violet Verigrand, it may be his, and will 
be inviolably kept. To satisfy their own con- 
sciences,'' added Mademoiselle Julie, with a mock- ■■ 
ing laugh, " the baronet and Lady Violet can now 
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be reaUy mairied privately; the expected infant 
will be legitimatized, and all be welL And please 
to understand^ Monsieur le Folice-officer, that we dd 
not undertake to furnish proof— Z^groZ ^woo/— that 
Madame Devereux is even now dead, except we*- 
(Oh ! pojbleu ! I speak for myself as well as fot 
my cousin Edouard) — axe liberally arranged witlu 
What Lhave said xtbout her death is, of course, 
nothing— mere gossip— bavardage, unsupported by 
prooC 

It could not be denied that I had to fight Sir 
William's battle with antagonists very cunning 
of fenca But their assault^ opposed to a prac-^ 
tised hand like mine, would have been more 
likely to be successful if it had been less flashy. 
Besides, there were so many incongruities — so 
much three-volume-novel nonsense in the story 
Mademoiselle Julie had told without pausing 
to take breathi that I was not for one moment 
bamboozled It was just as likely to be true that 
Madame Devereux was alive at that moment ad 
at any time after Sir William's marriage with the 
Lady Yiolet« 
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'^ I am," wd ly *' bat a ^eiy 'himiUe iiiteniii&- 
(diaiy in fliis matter ; but, in repenting "what faaa 
HWii li betwqen 'iro, Tnaflemoiaelle, 'it will be nece»- 
HMEyyff^a'tranaBCtion' jb to lie anivBd at, tiistt I 
'dunild know what piiee 'is demanded ibr fnwing 
^fhe 'dea& of La^ De verou x about fhiee weeks 
.«naer 

-^O! astoibaty^'flaid Madame Baint^tibin, spedL- 
ingto the firat time, '^nothing nnveaaonskUe will 
be insisted upon by either Julie or Edouard. TheiB 
mutt Jne consideration on ^both 'sides, and good 
Ifidth on both sides. Iiet Sir William -propose. If 
^e* offer be reaaondble, it will be aceepted — 1 
sonswer for that-; and ako, I lepeat, good &ith will 
•be -kept." 

'Little more was said, and I left, — promising they 
anight expect to hear from me, — ^in a state of deep 
|[per{ilexity. In what a confusing kibyrinth of 
wadaoious lying, t r anspa rent nabsurdtty with bu1> 
fterluge, had d got involved'! Had Mrs. (Devereuz 
Bsieendrowned-or not? "Was it Mra Bevereux who, 
w?ith the Bemoisidllefiaint Aiibin, was seen -at* Oaks 
Park? And was Mrs. or Lady Devereux alive 
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or dead'? I could. not decide. AU flnsee Mnaze^opea 
•i^pfiostions* 

fiir William I>eveiQUx listened to .my inarrative 
lin^loomyrgilenee. \Broof Ahat his >wife died a few 
mmkB jireviouafy-^en if .^uch proofis were forth- 
rooming— «vailed notbingw 'The Lady Yiolet's li& 
would not be laved :by that. Pethaps ahe-wss 
iimd]ily«enBi4vvB. Itanight 'beam. IDhermtl himself 
2and herisisterB would g^eriiiipB becof .ihat opinion, 
ifiir iWilliam ^would not 'give the > Saint Aubins a 
{gamea ! *" Enterdnto :an juExangoment wiib .them I 
SleverJ'Jby jQ^-r, neverir*' 

jlitiiought Sir William!& intellflct<was giving way ; 
and after reaching home, carefully n^mmined iUiy 
hand^ to see if all my trump cards had been played. 
iHoW'.about :ihatiCoyer'af a letter addxessed to Mrs. 
-DevemnZy 'at] fihe Royal iEEotdly (Kyde^ <marked 
ifiSih -of tJuly, Bermondflffly, »nd; having -the 
linitiak '^CJE).".in .the eomeri? Shat stone, not^a 
promiBuig one^vcertainly, was artill ^untumad ; and 
there might be .Bomething under dt, and it 
vwoitld the 'merely ihe ioas of 2a S&w shillingB did 
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.nothing (which was most likely)] come of it ; so, 
having recourse to a favourite expedient of mine, 
I sent the following advertisement to the Times : 
— -" If C. D., who, on the 24th of July last year, 
posted, or caused to be posted, in Bermondsey, a 
letter, addressed *Mrs. Devereux, Royal Hotel, 
Eyde, Isle of Wight,' will communicate with 
Scotland-yard, he will much oblige/^ 

The next day, the following note came to hand : 
— " The Reverend Christopher Doyle sent a letter 
to Mrs. Devereux — with whom, however, he had no 
acquaintance, and has never seen — on the 24th of 
July last year. It was posted in Bermondsey, and 
directed to the Royal Hotel, Ryde. — St George's 
Catholic Churck'' 

*'A11 I have to tell you," said the Reverend 
Christopher Doyle, ^' is this. I was summoned to 
attend a young woman caUiug herself Mrs. 
Lorimer, who was known to be dying at — stop, I 
have the number of the street in my diary — ^'Mrs. 
Lorimer, believed to be dying, at No. 17, South- 
street, Bermondsey.' She was known to be a 
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fallen woman, and was still (though emaciated by 
want and disease) remarkably beautiful. She was 
in want of the commonest necessaries. She told 
me (not in confession) that she was the natural 

daughter of , and sister by blood to Mrs. 

Devereux, with whom she had been once on terms 
of intimacy. They were as like, people said, as 
two peas. Mrs. Devereux had, however, cast her 
oflf. Still, if any one of character — whose word she 
could believe — Avrote, stating that she (her own 
father's child) was dying for want of common 
necessaries, it was] probable that help — too late 
help, it might be — would be aflforded. I wrote to 
Mrs. Devereux. She, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, hurried, as I was told, to London ; saw Mrs. 
Lorimer — but too late to save her. I did not (as I 
told you) see Mrs. Devereux. Her blood -sister, 
Mrs. Lorimer, I saw a few days afterwards, in her 
coffin; and I myself celebrated the rites of the 
Church over her grave. That is all I have to 
communicate respecting the unfortunate woman/' 
I thanked the reverend gentleman, and directed 
my steps to No. 17, South-street^ Bermondsey. 

VOL. L 18 
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It wag a large house, fall of gay lodgers. The 
owners or renters of the place fought very shy of 
my questions ; but, at last, by dint of both promises 
and threats, I managed to wring out of them that 
a Mrs. Lorimer, a handsome young woman, did 
lodge in the house at about the time mentioned ; 
had been seized with small-pox ; was visited by the 
Bev. Mr. Doyl^, a Catholic priest ; died ; and had 
been buried by him. They (the renters) had not 
Uked to talk much about it at the time, for fear of 
alarming the other lodgers and visitors. Besides^ 
Mrs. Lorimer, pretty nearly up to the time of her 
seizure, always paid well, and boasted of grand 
frienda ! Sure enough, two of those friends, a lady 
and gentleman, did come to see her a few days 
before she died ; the lady " the very image of Mrs. 
Lorimer" the woman said— " twin-sisters could not 
be more alike." That was, before she had the 
small-pox, of course. The lady and gentleman went 
away, before the funeral took place, in a cab 
together. There seemed to have been a row 
between them. 

** Would a fellow get anything now," asked the 
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black-browedy gallows-bird-looking landlord, "if 
he showed where the ladj might be any day 
dropped upon?" 

*' Yes 1 twenty sovereigns., down on the nail!" 

"I'm your man, Mr. Officer. She lives in a 
pretty little place at Camberwell. I seed her 
there not a week ago.'' 

" You are the very fellow I have been looking 
for, a long time. You must go with me ; and, first, 
to Belgrave-square." 

My object in going to Belgrave-square was to 
obtain the attendance of some one who knew 
Sir William Devereiix's first wife. That was 
easily managed; and all three left for Cam- 
berwell. 

The cab stopped (by direction of the landlord of 
Na 17, South-street, who was seated on the box) 
at the gate of a neat little villa Out we hurried, 
entered the front garden without ceremony, walked 
up, and knocked at the villa door. Before it 
Qould be opened, a lady and gentleman looked out of 
the parlour window, to see who knocked so loudly* 
The female face was a remarkably handsome one; 

13— a 
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the gentleman's had a deep white scar across his 
swarthy forehead. 

" Good God !'* exclaimed Sir William's servant, 
whom we had brought with us ; ** Good God ! 
mj master's first wife — Mrs. Devereux !'^ 

The door opened at the instant, and we were in 
the presence of the lady and gentleman. 

'^ That is Mrs. Lorimer, as was dead and buriedr' 
exclaimed *No. 17, South-street' — "now I see 
her close." 

"And the lady aint my master's first wife," 
said Sir William's servant, " now I look at her. 
But wonderful alike, though — ^wonderful !" 

"What is the meaning of this insolent in- 
trusion ?" exclaimed the gentleman, with but mock 
effrontery of voice and manner, 

"It means, Lieutenant Jameson, dUaa Captain 
Meriton, that you are my prisoner! I have a 
warrant for your apprehension.^' 

"Must matters be pushed to extremity, Mr. 
Clarke f ' asked Lieutenant Jameson — ^recovering, 
after a lengthened pause, from the state of coma, 
one might almost say, into which the suddenness 
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of the catastrophe had thrown him. ^'Is it too 
late to come to an understanding — an arrange* 
ment T 

*' I cannot say that it is, or is not, too late. If 
you and this lady choose to volunteer any state- 
ment the truth of which is proveable, I will listen 
and give you my opinion after hearing it. I can 
promise nothing more.'' 

'' Be it so. The game is clearly up, I perceive. 
We can speak privately f* 

'^Sir William Devereox's servant must hear 
what you have to say. You," said I, addressing 
'Na 17> South-street/ '^ may go and keep company 
with the cabman.'' 

The lieutenant (he had long since been dis- 
missed the Boyal Service) and Mrs. Lorimer 
were perfectly lominoos — eminently satisfactory. 
There was some truth in the cooked narra^ 
tives of Trump and Mademoiselle Saint Aubin. 
There had been a guilty liason between Jameson 
and the first wife of Sir William^ before marriage ; 
and this was the reason T.hy the criminal wife was 
80 eager for a legal separation. Within a few days 
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of the hoped-for coDsumtnatioQ of her imhes, the 
letter was received from the Reverend Christopher 
Doyle. Mrs. Lorimer, as she called herself, 
was known to have letters from Mrs. Deve- 
reuz, more or less compromising; which it was 
desirable to prevent falling into the hands of 
strangera 

When Mrs. Devereux and her paramonr 
arrived at Southnstreet, Bermondsey, Mrs. 
Lorimer's disease had taken i^ £a(vourabIe 
torn — ^there was no longer any danger — bat Mrs. 
DevereuXy a woman of full babit^ was almoflk 
instantly stricken down by the terriUe cbalady. 
So rapidly did fatal symptoms supa?v«&e, that akc 
died within forty-eight hour& The remarkable 
likeneoi of the two blood-sisten, no dembt, 
suggested the expedient — ^which nrast, however, 
have required great ingenuity to saoeessfuUy 
carry it out — of substituting one woman &r the 
o&er. 

Mrs. Lorimer lent herself — she candidly con^ 
fessed — ^readily to the fraud, tempted by the pro- 
mises made to her ; and the stnuige device was 
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hit upon of hiring Charles Trump to personate the 
deceased lady at the Byde hotel, and get pre- 
tendedly drowned, in her name. Sir William 
Devereux was sure to marry the Lady Violet. By 
clever contrivance, aided by Mrs. Lorimer's resem- 
blance to his first wife, he might be made to pay 
dearly for the conspirators' silence. The chance 
was, at all events, the only one left, and was worth 
trying for. The game was not, in my opinion, 
played so skilfully as it might have been. Still, 
had Sir William yielded — criminally yielded — as 
hundreds of men would have done, to the first 
threat, and agreed (believing he had actually seen 
his former wife "with his own bodily eyes''), it 
must have succeeded. 

There was no prosecution of the guilty parties. 
All that Sir William Devereux required was 
irrefragible proof of the death, and the time of 
the death, of his first wife. That was obtained 
in over-measure ; the frail woman's shame was 
concealed from the world, and the Morning 
Post was enabled to announce that the report 
of the separation of Sir William and Lady 
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Deverenx originated in an entire misconception. 
Nothing of the kind had really taken place. 
In a few years it was forgotten by all but a 
very few that such a report had ever been in 
circulation. 
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James Habgbaye and I were lads at school 
together, and fast friends. He was very intelli- 
gent — full, brimful! of spirit — ^and far superior to 
me as a scholar. When I left school to commence 
my noviciate in Bow-street, our severance was for 
many years complete. We occasionally passed 
each other in the streets; but the recognition, 
when it took place, was, on both sides, cold 
and distant. The family had received a con- 
siderable lift in life, which enabled his parents, 
although they had seven or eight other children, 
to complete his education in the London Uni- 
versity. That accomplished — very successfully, as 
I saw by a newspaper report — James Hargrave "ate 
his terms" at Lincoln's Inn, was in due time called 
to the bar, and — knowing, as I did, his mounting 
ambition, I was sure he had from that moment 
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the great seal in bis imaginary clutch. It was 
almost the duty of such a man to tacitly disclaim 
any personal acquaintance with a mere police- 
officer. He obtained^ however^ so far as I could 
judge by the law reports, very few briefs during 
five or six years; and when engaged, his part 
was a very subordinate, trifling one. Gall, worm- 
woody hell-fire that, I was quite sure, to James 
Hargrave; in whom, assaming the boy to be 
£Either of the man, the quality of patience would be 
strikingly deficient 

The melodramatic mind of London, and, I have 
no doubt^ of the country generally, was strongly 
excited by the death, with its attendant circum- 
stances, of Caroline Denby, who was found 
drowned in the Kegent's canal. I mean by the 
^^melodramatic mind," that which revels in — gloats 
over— details of mystery and crime. Caroline 
Denby had been nursemaid in the family of Mr. 
George Watson — a gentleman of fortune, residing 
in Kegent's Park, and having the reputation of 
being a great admirer of youthful beauty. Caro- 
line Denby, whom I myself had observed with 
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interest, was a remarkably pretl^, interesting girl; 
her age when she perished eighteen (mly. The 
body was discovered, soon after dawn, by a passer* 
by. Police-oflScers were soon npo^i the spot, who 
at once declared that the poor girl had been 
mnrdered. By the marks round her throat, there 
seemed no doubt that nke had been strangled 
and afterwards flung by the assassin into the 
canal. In one of her pockets was found a note, in 
a man's hand, signed ^^Geoige," appointing to 
meet her, at nine o'clodc the previous evening, 
not far £nom where the corpse was found; and 
there wais positive proof that the unfortnnate gid 
had been seduced. An inquest was held on the 
body, and a verdict returned of wilful murd^ 
against some person or persons unknown* A 
reward of one hundred pounds was offered by 
the Oovenunent for the discovery of the unknown 
person or persons^ and the a&ir was placed in my 
hands. 

I had not heard the evidence given before 
the coroner, but I had read it as reported in 
the newspapers. The impresnon which it made 
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upon tne and the public generally was that 
Caroline Denby had been seduced and murdered 
by her gay master, Mr. George Watson ; although 
sufficient l^;al proof of his guilt might not have 
been adduced. He had been seen to toy with 
the girl when he thought himself unobserved; 
and when Mrs. Watson, whose suspicions would 
seem to have been aroused, insisted, with tears 
and in the hearing of servants, that 'Hhe 
hussy" should be immediately discharged, 
her husband angrily refused compliance. The 
name at the foot of the note found in the girl's 
pocket was his own — '^ George ;'' and though 
the writing did not appear to be Ids, that might 
have been easily managed. Moreover, it was 
shown that the girl — ^refused leave to go out 
on the evening in question — ^had appealed to her 
master, by whom it was instantly given. To 
be sure, it was proved that Mr. Watson had 
gone early to the Princess's Theatre, and been 
seen and spoken with there by several persons; 
two of whom expressed their belief — almost positive 
conviction — ^that he remained in the house till 
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the end of the second piece, at about ten o'clock ; 
and the assignation made in the note was for 
nine. But the hour might have been changed 
by verbal agreement, and it was remembered that 
Caroline Denby had asked leave to remain out 
till eleven. Then Mr. Watson had gone to the 
pit — a most unusual circumstance — and he might 
easily have slipped out of a theatre so crowded as 
the Princess's on that nighty without his departure 
or absence being noticed by the two friendly 
witnesses. Another suspicious item was, that, 
having agreed to preside that very evening at 
an anniversary-dinner, in aid of a charity, at Pad- 
dington, he sent a note, excusing himself on the 
plea of indisposition, a few hours before he should 
have taken the chair. All this, combined with an 
injudicious suggestion, offered by a solicitor who 
watched the case on his behalf, that Caroline 
Denby might have committed suicide, having first 
vainly attempted^ to do so by strangling herself, 
which would account for the marks about her 
neck, before throwing herself into the water— a 
suggestion which greatly irritated the jury, whose 
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minds were fiiU of eommitenition for tiie unbappjr 
mtiiii — ^nettdy brougjit down opcxilum a vodiciof 
wilM mnrdcr. The ooroner — cairns, more skilled 
in estimatiiig the leal Tdae of evidence— disBQaded 
them fnnn adoptn^ that eoime, and the Todict 
as alieady gEren ivas reoMded. With that Yerdict 
the anthonties at the Home Office and Scotland- 
jaid wore so diwatisfied, that, at the sune time 
instnietions were given me to th(»oiighly inyesti- 
gate the case, officen wete directed to watch the 
house in B^ient'sPaik day and night; andriioald 
Mr. Gteorge Wataon leave it^ never for one 
moment to lose sight of him. In the event of his 
attempting to leave the oomitry, they w^e ordered 
to arrest him forthwith. As I have said, a large 
iBwardr— one hundred pounds — was offered for the 
discovery of the murderer or morderers. 

The evidence, of which I have given a summary, 
did not, when more critically weighed, appear to 
press so heavily against Mr. Watson. As to 
having been seen toying with Caroline Denby^ 
tiiere were few pretty girls with whom, if he had a 
chanpe, he did not attempt to toy ; and I saw by 
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the copy of the depositions famished me, it was 
sworn that Denby — though, like Mr. Watson, she 
believed they were both unseen — repulsed his 
advances with indignation up to the last And 
would a man, contemplating the murder of the girl, 
subscribe his real Christian name to a note appoint* 
ing the place, naming the hour, where and when 
the foul deed was to be perpetrated ? And if the 
murder — ^by strangulation, there seemed no doubt- 
had been committed during a sudden access of 
passion, would not the assassin have searched the 
pocket of his victim, to assure himself that no such 
damning evidence of his guilt as that note should 
be found upon the body ? It was true that that 
favourable inference would not bear much strain- 
ing — ^proving, as it seemed, too much — that the 
man named, whoever he was who wrote the note, 
made the assignation, was not the murderer. 
Again, why should Mr. George Watson seek to 
compass the death of the girl? He was rich; 
could make ample compensation, as far as money 
could make compensation for the crime of seduc- 
tion ; and it would not have been the first time 
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tliat he had braved the world's censare in that 
respect. The very fact^ too, that he had openly 
given the girl permission to leave the hoose and 
stop out till eleven on the evening when she 
met her death told rather for than against him. 
It was a fine moonlight evening too. Strange, 
then, an intentional mnrderer — ^having no over- 
whelming inducement to commit such a crime — 
should take pains, oue might almost say, to ensure 
detection I 

The one circumstance which continued to weigh 
in mj mind against him, was that deemed most 
favourable to him, — ^that he had been seen, spoken 
with, in the pit of the Princess's Theatre, by several 
persons, two of whom were almost certain he 
remained in the house till ten o'clock. Why did 
he go there— declining, under a false pretence, an 
important engagement, that he might do so — 
except on purpose to be seen by those who could 
prove the fact ? 

Finding myself in this state of dubiety, it 
occurred to me that I might as well call upon Mr. 
George Watson; frankly admit that I was the 
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detective officer commissioned to investigate ther 
unfortunate affair^ and invite him^ if he thought^ 
that by doing so he might hope to clear himself of 
the probably unmerited stigma with which publicr 
opinion, as he could not but be aware, branded hisr 
name, to acquaint me with any circumstance thatr 
had fallen within his own knowledge, which might 
supply but a hint, if of the faintest kind, that 
might help to the solution of the mystery. I 
Scarcely need remark that I should first remind 
him that any statement he should volunteer 
might be used against him, whilst it could 
only be evidence in his favour indirectly : that is, 
by fixing suspicion upon, and, as I hoped, leading" 
to the discovery of the real culprit Before, how-' 
ever, hazarding such an unusual step, I consulted 
the chiefs at Scotland-yard, who, with some hesita-^ 
tion, agreed that it might be well for me to call 
upon Mr. George Watson. 

I was very well received. Mr. George Watsoir 

was a gentlemanly person, and I had no doubt, under 

ordinary circumstances, a gay, convivial, entertain^ 

ing companion. For the moment he was *^ a grave 
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mBn/^ Oppressed, beaten down hy llie terrible 
aiiatheiiia.biiried at him bj public <qniiioii. 

He expressed gratitude for my visits and would 
fineeiy tell me all be knew er suspected that had 
any possible reference to the «aiel death of Caroline: 
Denby. 

^ I admit at once,'' he said, ^ that I was smitten — 
to the extent that a gentleman of forty, of cultmited 
taste, and the married fistth^r of a &mily can faa 
supposed to be smitten — with such a person aa 
Caroline Denhy^ I made evertuiaea to her, all 
which were repulsed. Almoab the last time I spoke 
with her, she indi^iantly exclaimed, ^ Ah ! I shall 
be. as good as Mr& Watson before long!' I 
laughed " 

^ One moment^ Mr. Watscm. This may be im-^ 
portant As I understand, you were making what: 
you call overtures to the girl, when she, repulsing 
those overtures with indignation, said, ' I shall be- 
as good as Mrs. Watson before long.' Is that so?" 

^ Yes ; Caroline Benby made use of those word% 
or words to that efiect." 

*' Go on, sir, if yon please.'' 
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^* Mrs» Watson, as you are aware, sefiised t9 
allow Caroline Denby to go out on the fatal evear- 
ing. I gave her permission.. I had mora than^ one 
motive^ for doing so. la the first place^ I. was 
jealous!/' 

" Jealous ! I don't understand/' 

'^ Yes, jealous I It is somewhat huniliating to 
con&ss so mucb^ im reference ta a. nucsery-gid; 
however attractive. I asked her where she was 
going; the reply was, to meet a friend, who would 
taJ^e her to the Princess's Theatre. ^ Tour young 
man?' said I, perhaps with, some bittemasa. 
^ My young Trujm/ she pertly uepliedji with^ a bridHng 
smile, * ia a geaitlemanJ' I was determined to: see 
who the young ' gentlemaa' was^ gave her learo 
to go, wrote to the secretary of the Charitable 
Institution, excusing myself from., taking the chair 
at the dinner, and proceeded to the. Princess'a 
I Gonduded that Caroline and her ' young: gentlo- 
mm' would be ia the pit. I was disappoii^ m 
was not there.; and I. did imL remain till the end 
of the second piece^r— thou^ I have- no doubt the 

« 

witnesaeB who (kgosedi to that efibct believe I. did. 
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I waited only till the half-pay people came in ; and 
Caroline Denby not coming with them, I left" 

Mr. George Watson paused, his countenance 
expressing a doubt as to whether he ought to go 
on« He was not long in deciding that it would be 
well to do so« 

^ " I left the theatre in an ill-humiour- To be 
baffled in the pursuit of any object which, if gained, 
would be fixmgy after a moment's possession, in all 
probability, carelessly aside, is, I need not tell 
you, to invest that object with a thousand-fold more 
attractions. I almost began to fancy myself seriously 
in love with Caroline Denby. Absurdity, of course I 
Still, that influence was upon me at the time; 
and remembering to have once seen the girl stroU* 
ing near the Eegent's Canal with a young fellow, 
— ^young gentleman, if you like, — ^the notion entered 
my head of seeking her there. And there I saw 
her. It was a splendid night. Caroline and the 
young gentleman, — I concluded from his figure and 
carriage that he was young, for I did not see his face, 
—Caroline and the young gentleman were walking 
side by side, but apart. He wore a military cap 
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and cloak, I might have approached nearer, but 
that I saw Mr. Westbrook s (my neighbour) pony- 
chaise approaching ; and not wishing to be seen 
there — why I can scarcely tell; men are not cased 
in glass, through which their thoughts, passions^ 
intentions can be discerned — I turned away, 
hailed an omnibus in the Hampstead-road, and 
presently found myself in the Haymarket I did 
not return home till the next day/' 

**The person you saw with Caroline Denby 
wore, you say, a military cap and cloak ; but you 
did not see his face. Was he tall or short, stout or 
slender?" 

'* About the middling height, neither slender nor 
stout" 

"And they were walking apart? — ^as if they 
were or had been quarrelling ? " 

**YeSy that was my impression; or perhaps I 
have only thought so since I heard of the catas- 
trophe." 

** I ,can understand that. Tou have nothing to 
add — ^no important circumstance V 

^ None that I can at present call to mind.'' 
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^' Of course you understand, Mr, Watson, that if 
at any future time you, or any person representing 
you, should attempt to prove that you were at the 
Princess's Theatre till ten o'clock, I should be 
under llie necessity of stating that by your own 
voluntaty avowal you left much earlier than 
that?' 

'''True, Mr. Clarke; but I believe you cannot 
give a part only of the voluntary statement I have 
made in evidence against me. It must be adniitted 
in its entirety, quantumfi valeaty or not at alL" 

"Humpb ! I regret to find, Mr. Watson, you 
are so well acquainted with the practice of our 
criminal courts. It deprives yonr statement of 
much of its value in my eyes. Good day, sir ; I 
leave you fen* tlie present*' 

He started, and his face perceptibly paled. I 
had emphasized, both by tone and look, the last 
three words ; feeling sure that, though he might 
have told me the truth, it was not all the trirth; 

"Stop one moment," he exclaimed, as I was 
leaving the room ; ** stop one moment. Let me 
try to remember. No," he added, after a minute or 
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dse/' 

At my lodgkigs, A man who g&ye the name 'ctf 
Alexander Xing was waiting for jne. He had seen 
hj the placaid goffering the one hundred pounds 
reward .that anir information relative to the murder 
of Claa:oSine Denby was to be communicated to me, 
^uidJie had caUed to say what 'Ae knew about the 
anaiter. First, as to himself He was a groom out 
^of place, and had formerly lived with Mr. Watson, 
a very kind master, but who had refused to give 
him a character tfor sobriety. As that would be 
sure to come ou^, iKing ithought it ^best to say so 
at once. The man added "*' that he bad waited to 
see if a ^seward would be offered before sayrog 

" Very welL And now what have you to say?"' 

^ This : ihat I saw Mr. Qeorge Watson, at abocdi' 

nine o'clock in the evening when Caroline Denl^ 

was murdered, talking with her, not one hundrefl 

yards from where the bo(ty was found.'' 

*' You did ? Ase y^ou sure ? Did he see you ?" 
*' I am sure^ as. I saw his &ce as plainly as I «ee 
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yours, He did not see me. I was curious to find 
out what was going on^ and took care he should 
not I was not quite near enough to hear what 
they were talking about ; but I heard Mr. Watson, 
who seemed to be in a great passion, call her *^ a 
ridiculous fool." Just then Mr. "V^estbrook's pony 
/chaise came in sight, and Mr. Watson bolted. I 
followed, wishing to keep him in view, and think- 
ing that he would perhaps return. I wanted to get 
ib hold of him, you see, so as to make him give me 
A character. I like to speak out plain. He got 
into an omnibus; I climbed up to the top, but 
ihere I was done. The Ibus stopped to take some 
cne in, and hang me if he mustn't have then slipped 
out; for no one was taken up afterwards, and 
when we stopped at the Oxford-street end of 
Tottenham-court-road, he was gone. I cut back 
iigain; but neither Mr. Watson nor Caroline 
Denby — poor girl ! who, you must know, I myself 
had a fancy for, which drove me to drink — ^was 
there to be seen. This is what I have to say, 
which shows Mr. Watson couldn't have been at the 
playhouse, as his friend swore he wa&" 
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**I knew that before. Still your evidence is 
very important. You must go with me at once 
before a magistrate. Don't frighten yourself. It 
is my duty, believing you have spoken the truth, 
to obtain a warrant for the arrest of Mr. George 
Watson." 

^hat was soon done, and within two hours after 
leaving him, I was again with the alleged culprit, 
accompanied this time by another ofiScei". I curtly 
told our errand, adding, '* You foolishly attempted 
to deceive me, by suppressing the fact that you 
spoke with Caroline Denby after leaving the 
Princess's Theatre for the purpose of seeing her. 
The fact that you did so has since been ascertained 
beyond a doubt" 

The next day, Mr. George Watson was formally 
charged in the Marylebone police-court with the 
wilful murder of Caroline Denby, and then, 
sufficient evidence having been given, the prisoner 
was remanded. Amongst the crowded auditory I 
noticed, and few there could have helped noticing, 
Mr. James Hargrave, the barrister. Neither th0 
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fxrisoner nor the tutcrdered girl, so faras I knew, was 
kiiowzi ±0 bim ; but had Caroline Denby been bis 
akter, tbeiaccused his brofiier, hecoiildjnot have beea 
nifxre padnfuUy escited. His flannng glaace now 
BBsted upon me, now upon the piifloner, the next 
moment upon the magistrate — ^upon whoever was 
speaking or giving evidence Strange— passing 
strange! To be sore, ]fte was always of a very excitable 
temperament ; but there was a fire in those dark 
eg«B which only volcanic passion could have kin- 
dled. ISad he seen «nd loved the beauteous 
nurseryHBervant? Was he the — iJie real — ^— ? 
My mind refused :to shape the dimly-horrible sus- 
picion which glanced across it. 

Immediately the magistrate ordered the prisoner 
to be remanded, Hargrave pressed forward, and 
whiq)ered eagerly to the solicitor who appeared 
for Mr. Watson. 

** Your worship will accept bail, I trust," said the 
solicitor, evidently in compliance with Hargrave's 
suggestion. ** It can be given to any -amount" 

^ I dare say it could^ But no bail can, as you 
know, be accepted in such a case, not even by a 



judge, at this stage of the iaquiiy. I am flnrprked 
at such a questUm fFom ja professional ffeoDtlemaii 
of your ei^peiienea.'' 

It was suiprifiiQg, and still more so that a bar- 
rister should have iftiggested it. What fiend unseen 
was whispering in Hargrave's ear ? 

'^ Mr. Clarke/' said that gentlemau, accosting me 
and proffering his hand as we left the court ; 
^Mr. Clarke, it is a long time since we had a chat. 
Shall jou be at home this evening ? I wish to 
speak wi& yem., in ocm/idenoe. You have, I see, 
the management of this unfortunate case.** 

" I am instructed, Mr. Hargrave, to make strict 
inquiry into all drcumstances having the remotest 
relation to the death of Oaroline Denby; and 1 
will remain at home for the express purpose of 
hearing what you have to flay upon the subjeeL 
It is (of thaH; I mm tquidie sure, you wish (feo 
speak." 

" True I <quite trc^ I la >ocmfidenee, as between 
old friends.'' 

'* Mr. James Haargnnw iba barrister, and there* 
fore knows what ' confid^uDe' must mean in such a 
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case, were you my own brother. I do not invite 
this confidence, Mr, Hargrave ; but I will accept 
it in my character of police-officer. I frankly add 
that you are now an object of suspicion with me, 
in connexion with this melancholy, mysterious 
afiair." 

" That suspicion will soon be removed. The 
' confidence' I spoke of does not relate to any wish 
that you should keep any self-criminating secrets 
of mine. Not at all. However, I will see you at 
about eight o'clock this evening, and explain. Good- 
bye till then." 

Mr. James Hargrave was really drunk when he 
called upon me — not with wine or other intoxicating 
liquor, though he had perhaps drank freely ; but 
with nervous excitement, passion ! His mind was 
on fire ; but what particular demon's flaming 
glance — whether the Demon of Hate, Eeveuge, 
Jealousy, or an incarnation of all three — glared 
in those burning eyes, I was not sufficiently skilled 
to decide. I should presently know. 

He burst forth at once : — " Watson is innocent 
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of the murder he is accused of; innocent as you 
and I. I swear it ; and yet he will be hanged— < 
hanged like a dog, unless the truth be made known^ 
And I — I alone— can put you on the track of the 
real murderer; of the triumphant seducer — ^the 
cowardly assassin, — and — oh, God ! that it should 
be so — ^my most intimate friend ! Clarke" — ^he went 
on, with gathering, culminating rage — " Clarke, I 
loved that unfortunate girl ; loved her with such 
passion that^ in a moment of deluium, I offered 
to marry her. The oflfer was rejected. She was 
engaged ; would be soon the wife of a gentleman 
whom I knew well. The name of the successful 
wooer she would not disclose* A promise had been 
exacted from her that she should for a time keep 
that secret I left her in a fury. Love — rejected 
love especially — ^is lynx-eyed, and it was not long 
before I discovered who it was that had deprived 
me of the prize, — ^prey would perhaps be the truer 
word4 It was no other than the man to whom I 
had virtually introduced the unfortunate girl, by 
pointing her out to him one Sunday evening in 
the Regent's Park, — Lieutenant George Halford, 
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€f the s^imeut of Foat, now qnariered at 

^ lieutenant George Halfor^ V^ 

^' lieutenant Geoi^ Halfbrd. He is often in 
London — very often. He has influential fii^ods, 
you know ; d — ^n him T 

'^ You must furnish' me with some proof, Mr. 
Hargmve, before I can aet upon this terrible 
accusation.'' 

" Furnish yourself with the proofs* Sead this 
note. You will then know how to act'* 

'' My dear Hargrave, 

" Lose not a moment in forwarding to me 
the valise which, in the hurry of leaving town on 
Thursday morning last, I forgot to call for at your 
chambers. It contains papers of momentous con- 
sequence to me just now. I would nm up to town 
myself, but that I am very — very ill ! 

" Yours faithfully, 

*' George Halford/* 

" This note does not enlighten m^ Mr. Har- 
grave. If you have nothing else '' 
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" Tut T— he broke in, impafeieBtly. ** Tut I . I 
]bave taken the liberty' to open the valise^ examine 
the. papers of such momentous consequence; to him 
just now. There are several notesr addmssed to 
HaHbrd by Caroline Denby : one, the hatk-daii^ 
imploring him to see her without delay, in reply 
tp which he wrote that found upon his victim;. He 
is naturally apprehendve that suspicion may fall 
upon him, — no wonder he is ill — very M- — he 
having been seen many times with the unfortunate 
girl ; and should that be the case^ what more 
natural than that the police should make inquiries 
at the chamber of his friend Hargrave, vdiere, it is 
known, he was generally to be found when in town? 
Should the police do so, one of the first articles 
they would see is the valise, with thp name of 
Lieutenant George Halford painted thereon, lu 
one of the girl's notes," continued Hargrave, " is 
an allusion to myself. She feared I was in the 
habit of watching them, and bids her lover ' and 
future husband beware of that Mr. Hargrave.' 
'There is danger in him,' she adds. That note 
read by the police — by you — it will be your impera- 
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tive duty to insist upon my appearance before the 
magistrate, — where I shall be required to state^ 
upon oath, all I know relative to the murder« 
That will mainly be, that I saw Halford and Caro- 
line Denby together on the evening of the murder, 
and heard high words pass between them." 
^ How was Halford dressed f 
" He wore a military cap and cloalc^ 
*^ That tallies with a statement made by Mr^ 
Watson. Did you see him at or near the place ?" 
" I did not Nor did I myself remain long. I 
was not desirous that Halford should see me, and I 
left him and Caroline Denby together." 

'^ So far it is but a case of suspicion against Hal- 
ford. No jury would convict upon it. What suflS- 
dent motive could he have had for murdering the 

girl r 

"A supreme motive!" replied Hargrave, the fire 
of passion, which had cooled somewhat, blazing 
fiercely forth again. " Ask the wealthy widow of 

the Bishop of if he had not I He was to 

have married her daughter, Emily y a few 

weeks hence — one of the loveliest maidens in 
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tiOndon^ and who wQI have a dowry of fifty 
thousand pounds at least* There is Ho questiot£ 
that he promised Caroline Denby to tnakd her 
his wife— so madly infatuated^ like myself^ wad 
he with her ; and I have no doubt^ from a passage 
in one of the lettersf, that she had heard of the 
contemplated marriage, and threatened to write td 
the Bishop's widow/^ 

*^Such a threat would certainly have beeit 
motive sufficient fiy-the-bye, I have seen you^ 
Mn Hargrave, more than once with the ladies in 
the late Bishop of ^^s carriage/' 

•*Very likely/"* said Hargrave, turning away* 
'^ I have the honour of a slight acquaintance with 
the family. At what hour shall yoa call at my 
chambers to-morrow morning V* 

*^ I shall go there at once, taking another officer 
with me« Delays are not permissible in cases of 
homicide. Lieutenant Halford might send somd 
one for the valise. Having secured that, we shall, 
should the letters justify such a step, be off at once 
to Windsor.** 

« To arrest Halford ?'* 

VOL. I. 15 
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*' Unquestionably. I do not, as I said before^ 
believe that a jury will convict upon such evi- 
dence; but/ it will fetmply justify his arrest and 
examination before a magistrata" 
*: **I think with' you/* said Mr. Hai^grave, "that 
a conviction^ should no corroborative evidence be 
forthcoming; would be very — very doubtful." 

" Not at all doubtful. He would be acquitted 
to a certainty. You, as a barrister, must know 
thai But the arrest^ the strong suspicion of his 
guilt, the exposure of his criminal intercourse with 
Caroline Denby," I added, looking hard at Har- 
grave, "will as certainly prevent his marriage with 
the Bishop's rich and lovely heiress .'" 

" Yes, to be sure — to be sure," said Mr. James 
Hargrave, with suddenly heightened colour. "I 
did not think of that !*' 

" Didn't you ?" thought I; " then I am strangely 
mistaken, that^s all." 

Lieutenant George Halford was taken in his 
bed the same night, and brought immediately to 
London. He expressed no surprise ; but warmly 
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protested his innocence. The note found in the 
girl's pocket he admitted to be his, and that he 
had met her at the hour appointed. High words 
passed between them, and they parted in ang^. 
I asked if it was true«that he was soon to haVe 
married the late Bishop of 's daughter. 

" It is true," he replied, with strong emotion ; 
^' but that dream is over, however the charge I am 
in custody for may be disposed oV 

As the prisoner admitted all the facts before the 
magistrate on the following day which Mr. Hargrave 
could have proved, that gentleman, to his great relief 
was not called upon to give evidence. The magis- 
trate, though with considerable hesitation, finally 
committed Halford for trial on the capital charge. 
Mr. Watson was liberated, and left the court with- 
out a stain upon his character, so far as the murder 
of Caroline Denby was concerned. I confess that 
I felt great doubt of the soimdness of the worthy 
magistrate's decision in both cases ; neither could 
I help suspecting that James Hargrave knew more 
than he chose, or dared to say, concerning the girl's 
death. 

16— a 
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The Grand Jury ignored the till preferred at 
•the Old Bailey against Lieutenant Halford, in 
deference to the recommendation of the Becorder, 
.iprhOy in his charge, said that as the evidence dis- 
posed by the depositions taken before the commit- 
tbg magistrate would not justify a conviction, it 
would be betteir to throw out the bill against the 
j»risoner, who might in that case be tried thereafter 
for the murder, should more condusive evidence of 
bis guilt be discovered^ Lieutenant Halford was 
consequently discharged out of custody, with a 
blasted character — a free but utterly ruined man^ 
The wrong he had confessedly done Caroline Denbj- 
was bitterly avenged* 

Several times during the next five or six months 
i saw Mr. James Hargrave in the late Bishop of 
*— 's carriage, always with the prelate's widow 
and daughter; and I more than once heard from 
parties likely to be well informed that he was the 
young lady's accepted suitor* My surprise was 
great, therefore^ when I read in the papers a 
flaming account of her marriage with the eldest 
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aon of a viscount in the peerage of England. A 
fickle-minded lady, it seemed ; but coronets would 
l^ave charms as potent with a bishop's daughter 
as with supposedly less worldly-minded damsels. 
Hargrave had missed the great prize, after all, 
Gould he. have foreseen that he should, would 
Ealford have been charged with the murder of 
Caroline Denby ? I thought not — decidedly not. 

The next day, a hurriedly-scrawled note from 
Bargraye was placed in my hands by his derk. 
The writer wished to see me immediately. 

'^ Mr. Hargrave is dying," said the pale, breathe 
less man. '' The doctor is with him ; but nothing 
can be done to save, or even prolong his life, . 
We must be quick, if you would see bini 
alive." 

A sad spectacle ^waited me at my old schooU : 
fellow's chambers, Hargrave, extended upon ^ 
sofa, was dying by his own act. He bad taken 
poison, and was sinking fast He recognised me,; 
and held out bis shaking hand in token that be^ 
did. He then motioned for some brandy to b# 
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given to him. The spirit gave him sufficient 
strength to say — 

*' Hand me that paper on the tabia This paper, 
Clarke," continued the wretched suicide, "is my 
dying confession, written by my own hand ; and 
knowing myself to be dying, that I have but a few 
minutes to live, I declare it to be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as respects 
the death of Caroline Denby. Bead it aloud/' 

«I, James Hargrave, barrister-at-law, being of 
sound mind, make the following statement. It is 
the discharge of a debt of honour due to Lieute- 
nant George Halford ; and as I have at last finally 
decided to cast off the burden of a worthless, into- 
lerable existence, it may as well be paid. Over- 
whelmed with pecuniary difficulties, bankrupt in 
heart and hope, no longer capable of labour, why 
should I live? This act of reparation accom* 
pUshed, I shall gladly — most gladly — close my eyes 
for ever on a hateful world. As to the next, I 
must take my chance. George Halford is innocent 
of the death of Caroline Denby ; that is to say, 
she perished by her own act, not by his ; though it 
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cannot be denied that he was indirectly the cause 
of her untimely end. She must have thrown her- 
self into the Begent's Oanal during an access of 
despair. I was watching them, and distinctly 
heard him say that was the last time they would 
ever meet. He said something about a liberal 
allowance of money, which the poor, proud girl 
fiercely resented. He then went off, and I pre- 
sented myself, endeavoured to soothe her passionate 
grief with kind, respectful words ; for I loved the 
girl, and my heart bled with pity for her. She 
refused to be comforted, and angrily bade me 
begone. I did go ; and was about half way to my 
chambers when the terrible idea occurred to me*— I 
repeat that I loved, deeply loved the unfortunate 
girl — when the terrible idea occurred to me that she 
might in her agony of sorrow, shame, destroy her- 
self by drowning— the canal being, as one may say, 
so temptingly near. Instantly I turned back, 
having been perhaps half an hour, perhaps more^ 
away. When I reached the place, she was 
nowhere to be seen. The moon had gone down, 
but it was starlight, and peering along the daik 
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0ar£aoe of the canal^ I at last descried part of i^ 
white dress caught in a projecting timber of the 
lock. With much difficulty I caught hold of it» 
and ultimately succeeded in dragging the body out 
of the water. It was Caroline Denby's. She 
was quite dead, and the sight of the pale corse, the 
lightlesSy blindly staring eyes, so beautiful when I 
last^ so short a time previously, looked thereon, 
threw me into an ecstacy of ragefiil grie£ I knelt 
down by, embraced, kissed, hugged the dead girl ; 
was in truth for a time, I knew not how long, mad, 
Hterally mad. At last^ regaining ^elf-possession, I 
saw discolouring marks about her neck. Therc^ 
was nothing of the kind when I drew her out of 
the water. I am sure of that. I, in that passionate 
delirium, must have inflicted them. It was an 
anonymous note from me, handed to the solicitor 
|tt the police-court during Watson's examination, 
yrhich induced that gentleman to ask the surgeon 
who was giving evidence if he was sure those marks 
had been made before life was extinct. The 
learned medico had no doubt they had been made 
before life was extinct A blockhead I «—* fool I 
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But to go OD, The danger to myself, should I be 
found there, immediately rose up before me ii^ 
ghastly shadow, and I hurried away. It was an after-? 
thought of mine to endeavour to profit in a certaia 
quarter — (heartless, kindless woman — devil rather) 
— that I might profit in a certain quarter by 
fastening suspicion upon Ealford, Clarke, th^ 
detective, whom I intend sending for, always, I 
think, suspected me. If of the murder of Caroline 
Denby, he grossly wronged me. Mr, Watson'9 
peril also influenced me. Depraved, reckless, idle 
scamp that I am, I am not all bad. This is all 
I have to say, 

^'Signed, Jakes Habgraye." 

As I finished reading the paper, I looked round 
upon him whose hand had traced the charactera^ 
He was dead ! 
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A MESSENGER from Scotland-yard brought me the 
following note, before I was up, from the Chief 
Commissioner : — " Impobtant. — Clarke must go at 
once to 15, Newman-street, Oxford- street, and ask 
for Mrs. Norton — a person yesterday discharged, as 
being convalescent, from Middlesex Hospital The 
officer will confer with Mrs. Norton, take full 
notes of her statement, and immediately communi- 
cate with Superintendent Fisher. Further instruc- 
tions for Clarke's guidance will then be given. — 
RM." 

I quickly rose, breakfasted, and was at 15, New- 
man-street in less than half-an-hour after receiving 
the Commissioner's order. I had previously heard 
that a nobleman and Cabinet Minister took an in- 
terest in Mrs. Norton — the reason why being, that 
owing to an accident, for which the coachman was 
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to blame^ that lady had been knocked down hy 
the noble lord's carriage, whilst crossing Oxford- 
street His lordship having several times visited 
at the hospital, had heard and given credence, 
qualified credence probably, to the singular stoxy 
which, not many days before the accident, she had 
partially confided to Superintendent Fisher, and 
which that functionary had civilly pooh-poohed. 
The superintendent mentioned the circumstance to 
me ; and I, judging from his version of what the 
applicant had stated, thought he had done right in 
refusing to interfere in the business as a polioe- 
ofEcer, and advising her to consult a respectable 
solicitor. But it was a horse of quite another colour 
now that the Commissioner, put in motion by a 
Cabinet Minister, instructed us that the affair was 
" important" — urgent 

Mrs. Norton was seated, propped up with pillows, 
in an easy chair, and if convalescent, was certainly 
very weak. Her age would be considerably over 
forty ; and though her face was pale, care-worn, 
the crows'-feet stamped by time and suffering 
deeply graven, it was evident that she had been 
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very handsome; that her still brilliant eyes 
must, in youth, have blazed with the fire of many 
triumphs. 

I handed her the Commissioner's memorandum^ 
by way of introduction* She glanced at it, 
anxiously scrutinized my look and bearing, then 
iiaid : — "Tou would seem to.be the man I want 
Courage, caution, sagacity, are written in your face^ 
(Softrsawder, of course; it is 8o:xetimes worth la 
lady's while to flatter eve^ a police-officer.) Courage, 
caution, sagacity, are written in your face, if I. 
do not misinterpret the index. Those qualities, 
combined with zeal. wiU aU be needed to bring 
this perplexed, perplexing business to a successful 
issue. Please to hand me the writing-case on the 
side-board yonder. Written memoranda are 
scarcely required to aid such a memory as mine ;* 
1;>ut I am told to be particular as to date& Are 
you ready to take the full notes you are required 
to submit to Superintendent Fisher ? Not a man 
that, by-ihe-bye, to set the Thames on fire T' 

^' I am quite ready, madam," 

^Yery well; and J will be as brief as possible* 
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it is, however, I suppose, necessary to be unre^ 
served V* 

*^ Tes, madam. I cannot hope to work success 
fully in the darfc" 

The narrative was a prolix one ; the tediousnea^ 
of which it is not necessary to inflict upon my 
readers. Its kernel Will be easily eliminated* 
First, to run rapidly over Mrs* Norton's maideii 
history: — Her father's namd was Chartens; and 
she was a native of Arundel, Surrey* She bad a 
brother who, when a mere boy, ran off to sea, and 
his relatives had not since heard directly from or of 
fainu The father would seem to have been a harsh 
man — ^his life one of the unnumbered wrecks that 
strew the pathway of the world Starting with 
some advantages, he had taken the wrong turnings 
and early found himself stranded in shallows, 
harassed by ignoble miseries* From these he wa» 
rescued by the marriage of his daughter with 
Robert Nortoui Esquire, of Trafalgar House^ 
Three Bridges, a place not many miles distant^ 
and on the road from Brighton to London^ Mr. 
Norton, one of the projectors of the Brighton 
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Chain Pier, a man of a speculative turn of mind, 
was wealthy, and though more than forty years 
older thau his bride, ventured upon matrimony 
after he had passed his sixtieth year in unshackled 
bachelorhood. Mr. Charteris took up his abode 
permanently with his son-in-law, to whom he was 
junior by a score of years. One child was the 
issue of this marriage, Emily Chantrey Norton, 
the second baptismal name having, as I under- 
stood, been bestowed in honour of her godfather, 
Chantrey the sculptor, an intimate acquaintance 
of Mrs. Norton. Seventeen years passed away. 
The daughter, gifted with dazzling beauty, her 
personal perfections set off, enhanced by educational 
culture, and reputedly a rich heiress, had, I need 
hardly say, no lack of suitors, some of them very 
eligible ones ; one notably so, a gentleman afterwards 
created a baronet, and, when I was ordered to see 
and confer with Mrs. Norton, M.P. for a populous 
borough. These were all rejected, by advice, as it 
seemed, of Mrs. Norton. Mothers have al¥rays 
been chartered dreamers, and I was, therefore, not 
surprised to hear that Mrs. Norton was desirous 
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and expectant of a coronet for her beautiful child^ 
and would not be content with a less prize 
ihan that. This was the bait with which the 
father of mischief angled for and caught 
them. 

One Augustus Temple^ Esquire, a gentleman c£ 
fashionable exterior and correspondent mannen^ 
came to reside for a time near Three Bridges. He 
rented a shooting-box in the neighbourhood, and 
Hved for several weeks in almost strict retirement. 
He had two servants only — James Summers, a 
groom, and, in his way, fast sporting man ; and an 
elderly woman of the name of Berridge. She was 
the groom's aunt, much attached to him, and 
wholly under his control 

Mrs. Norton had since reason to believe that 
Mr. Temple, as he called himself, had seen Emily 
Chantrey Norton at Brighton, and been greatly 
struck with her rare beauty. That circumstance 
was not allowed to transpira The meeting and 
resulting acquaintanceship of the young stranger 
with Miss Norton were thought to have been 
brought about by the accident of his having come 
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,to reside for the time in tliat part of tbe country* 
However that might be, Mn Temple soon became 
the young lady's constant companion in her walks^ 
Ifrs. Norton watchefd the rapid progress of the 
intimacy with natural inquietude, and at last 
Refused to permit her daughter to leave the house 
imless accompanied by herself: a prudent stepi 
qtdckened by a hint she received from Caroline 
Dent — Miss Emily's personal attendant — ^that Mr« 
Temple had proposed private marriage to her 
Susceptible young mistress* 

This, however, was denied by Miss Norton; and 
the waiting-maid herself, when confronted with the 
young lady, admitted that she had no better 
authority for the assertion than her own suspiciom 
This was false^ the truth being that the mistress 
and maid had quarrelled. Caroline Dent, follow- 
ing her young lady's example, had been making 
too frequent rendezvous, in her mistress's opinion, 
with the good-looking groom, and been forbidden 
to go out for that purposa In the first flash of 
tesentment she had dropped the hint spoken of to 
Mrs. Norton, but the breach between her and Miss 
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Emily being quickly healed, she had recanted the 
partial betrayal. 

Mrs. Norton's awakened suspicions could not^ 
however, be so easily allayed. The daughter was 
to be kept in rigorous confinement till such time 
as Mr. Temple should make an open revelation, 
not of his love, his passion — ^there could be no 
doubt about that — ^but of his social position, wliich 
if found to be in the mother's opinion sufficiently 
exalted, the afiGair would be taken into serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Norton, I should state, was nothing in the 
business. He was fast approaching fourscore, was 
afflicted with perennial gout, and, which placed 
him in still humbler subjection to his imperious 
wife, had greatly diminished his wealth— Aot£; 
greatly Mrs. Norton was afraid to distinctly 
ascertain — ^by unfortunate ventures in railway 
shares and other speculative investments. Love 
for a man old enough to be her grandfather she 
could never have felt, but riches — ^worldly astute- 
ness — always command respect Those titles to 
esteem being no longer his, the husband in her 

VOL. L 16 
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eyes \r9M a silly fool as well as a uzorious dotaid. 
It was not necessary that Mrs. Norton should tell 
Bie so in words. I also readily nndeistood that 
tiie lowering aspect of the £unily's pecaniary 
prospects rendered h^ the easier dupe of Mr. 
l^emple's audacious^ and yet leally domfiy scheme 
^ secoriog Miss Emily Norton's person and 
supposed large (ortiuie. Hie eager adventorer 
was perfectly aware that if the ambitioiis motlier 
knew his circamstanoes and antecedents, and a 
regular, open marriage could not be solemniaed 
without her becmning acquainted witii them, the 
affidr would be ovear. Tes, and he was cognisant of 
k^ dominant wei&ness. He had, indeed, already 
prepared the ground for the fruition of his hopes. 
Summers had more than once hinted confi- 
dentially to Caroline D^it that his master was not 
what he seemed, but a far greater pers(m. Those 
hesitating confidences were always followed by 
expressions of regret for his own unguardedness of 
speedi. Should Mr. Temple know that he had 
hinted such a thing, he should be discharged at 
onoe without a character. Caroline Dent promised 
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not to repeat a syllable of what he had said, or 
should sajy that he might wish to keep dark ; and 
80, assured of impunity, Summers in a moment of 
effusive candour unv^led to his sweetheart the 
mystery which he was bound in duty to conceal. 
Mil Temple was the son, the eldest son of an earl 
— the Earl of Harrowby ; he himself Lord Sandon, 
whose name his dear Caroline had, no doubt, often 
seen in the newspapers. It was a great North of 
]&igland family. His fsither (the earl) was 
naturally desirous that he should marry amongst 
tiie highest order of nobility ; but the young lord 
was of a remarkably romantic turn of mind, 
ttid had resolved not only to wed for love, but 
never to chance the risk of being cheated into 
marriage with a woman who, in accepting him for 
a husband, might be influenced solely or chiefly by 
the ambition of sharing his title and wealth. All 
this and similar stuff, administered by Mrs. 
£eiridge, the groom's aunt, a crafty agent in the 
pkt, was eagerly swallowed by the silly waiting- 
maid, who was, moreover, made to believe that 
immediately after Lord Sandon's marriage with 

16— a 
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Miss Norton, should it ever take place, he 
(Summers) would be set up handsomely in business 
in the public line by his lordship ; when he would^ 
of course, make Caroline Dent his wife without 
delay. 

Every word of these confidential revelations 
would, it was well known by the plotters, be 
communicated by the maid to her mistress; by 
Miss Norton to her mother, who listened thereto 
with keen interest, with fearful hope. Mrs. Norton 
was perplexed in the extreme. The bare possi- 
bility of her daughter one day becoming Countess 
of Harrowby almost turned her brain, but she still 
retained sufficient sense to require some better 
evidence that Mr. Temple was Lord Sandon than 
the mere assertion of his groom. How that 
indispensable proof could be obtained without 
making shipwreck of so great a hope was the 
question of questions as eagerly debated by 
Caroline Dent as by Mrs. Norton herself — the 
beautiful Emily being the while kept more rigidly 
than ever au secret, of course, to increase the 
romantic lover's ardour. Seemingly irrefiragable 
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evidence of the truth of the groom's story was very 
soon obtained by a mode which Mrs. Norton 
did not attempt to justify^ though she excused it) 
under the plea of a natural anxiety to secure so 
brilliant a prize in the matrimonial lottery for her 
beloved child. She might not, however, have acted 
with so much precipitation, had it not been certain 
that the fact of her husband's hopeless insolvency 
would be known to every soul in Three Bridges 
before many days had passed. She could not 
calculate what effect such a circumstance might 
have upon the mind of a proud, sensitive 
nobleman. 

" Caroline Dent," said Mrs. Norton, *' came into 
the room where I was sitting, early in the day, much 
flushed and excited, with a small bag in her hand* 
Her errand was briefly told. She had been to see 
Mrs. Berridge, who was confined to her bed with a 
violent cold. Mr. Temple and the groom were 
gone to Brighton, and would not return till late in 
the evening. Talking with Berridge — as she £re- 
quently did— of the interrupted wooing of Miss 
Emily by Mr. Temple, the housekeeper«-(who was 
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as desirous as her nephew that the marriage should 
come off as soon as possible, there always being so 
many slips betwixt the cup and the lip, and hear- 
ing from Dent that I would insist upon dear 
proof that the proposed bridegroom was in truth 
Lord Sandon) — suggested an easy method of satis- 
fying my very natural scruples. In an adjoining 
room was Mr. Temple's writing-desk, containing his 
correspondence. She (Berridge) knew where he 
always placed his keys when he left the place. 
Some of the letters were, no doubt, written by 
friends in his confidence ; and would, almost to a 
certainty, establish who Mr. Temple really was, be- 
yond question. * After your mistress has read the 
letters, they can be replaced in the desk ; her doubts 
and fears will hare been removed,' added Ber- 
ridge ; * and if not, no harm will have been done/ 
* I thought so, too,' continued Dent ; * and here are 
the letters I found — five in number.' " 

'^ A very perilous as well as audacious trick to 
play," I remarked, " had it not been so evidently a 
trap set l^ the pretended Temple and his acc(mi- 
plicea". 
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I have already remarked that I had heard the 
substance of Mrs. Norton's narrative from Superin- 
tendent Fisher. 

"A very perilous thing to do/^ said Mrs. Norton. 
^'I felt that; and for a brief while hesitated to 
read the letters. Maternal solicitude conquered/' 
continued the lady. '* There could not, I also rea- 
soned, be any harm done^ whatever might be the 
TQBuIty as affording or not affording light upon our 
perplexing position. The perusal of the letters 
decided me. No shadow of doubt remained upon 
my mind that Mr. Temjde was Lord Sandon. 
Only one contained no allusion whatever to that 
curcumstance. The post-mark on that was ^ Brigh- 
ton.' It was a business-letter, commencing with— - 
' Sir.* The others, all posted in London, and 
evidently firom intimate friends^ began with ' My 
dear Sandon :' but only one of the writers i4)peared 
to be eiacUy aware of why his lordship was passing 
under the name of Temple. That letter was conclu- 
sive with me. I took a copy. Here it is. Toa 
can read it'* 
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''Middle Tonple, Lcmdon, 

** September 28th. 
** My dear Sakdok, 

*" I shall not £Bdl to call at Storr and 
Mortimer's to-miHirow, respectmg the jewellery ; 
and will let yon know when Mr. Temple is likely 
to receive it. CSostly presents of the kind have, I 
know, great inflaoice with a certain order of 
yoong ladiea I most, however, repeat my earnest 
hope that Mrs. N. — ^who seems to be a jndicioas;, 
sensible woman — ^will prove inexorabla Depend 
npon it, your fancy, whim, anything yon please, 
is a very absmd ona I do not^ of course, dispute 
your tasta The daughter is, I doubt not^ beautiful 
as an angel — amiable in the highest d^pree of 
amiability,— refined, graceful, and so on. Never- 
theless, run away from her — flee temptation with- 
out delay. Such utterly unequal marriages never 
lead to permanent happiness. The young lady 
herself might, no doubt^ be a very presentable 
Lady Sandon, and develop, in the fulness of time, 
into a dignified Countess of Harrowby; but the 
plebeian connexion — the family , my dear fellow— 
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there's the rub! You don't mention how many 
brothers and sisters the divine girl has : a dozen 
at least, no doubt A faux pas in youth may be 
excused — society soon condones it But mesalli- 
ance—the marriage of the heir to an English earl- 
dom with a boat-builder's (her father-in-law is a 
boat or barge-builder,I forget which) daughter would 
be an outrage upon the proprieties. ' The Devil 
take the proprieties! eh? You do not care a 
straw for the opinion of society. Why should you?' 
Of course, you do not now, but you will care, when 
it is too late to do so. Repentance may be late, 
but it will be sure and bitter. However, if Wilful 
will to water, Wilful must drench or drown. As 
regards your legal query, the case is quite clear. 
You are, at present, a lord by courtesy only — James 
Ryder, commonly called Lord Sandon ; and you 
will have to be married, should that catastrophe 
really await you, in the name of * Augustus Tem- 
ple' — (since that worn de preux Chevalier is to be 
kept up to the last^ — otherwise * James Ryder.' 
The fatal knot will then be tied fast enough. By- 
the-bye, what excuse shall you make to the earl, 
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for diawiDg the thumping dieque you will require 

to pay Storr and MiNrtimer, — ^bnt ihej can wait^ — 

and to defray the enormous cost of the wedding 

tour you contemplate ? This, too, not very long 

after your heavy losses at Goodwood ! Again, I 

say, pause! reflect I whilst there is yet time for 

profitable reflection ! Your attached and very 

anxious friend, 

" Sidney Beauchamp." 

^' A crafty letter, madam ; composed, no doubly 
by Augustus Temple, Mid posted like the others in 
London by Mends of hi& I am not surprised 
that you were deceived by it^ though the last 
paragraph but one would have opened my 
eyea" 

'^ You mean that relative to the heavy cheque 
which it would be necessary to draw on the Earl, 
Lord Sandon's father f 

^' Clearly so ; and, if I understand aright^ 
Augustus Temple perfectly well knew at the 
time that the pretty sum of five thousand pounds^ 
bequeathed to Miss Norton some months pre- 
viously, was lying in the Bank of England, and 
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nothing was required but your written consent to 
enable her to withdraw the same.'' 

^How could I suppose the villain knew it? 
The money, in fact, was in the house, in my own 
immediate possession. I had withdrawn it in 
c<msequence of a ridiculoa<;, but quite real, appre- 
liension; that it might possibly be impounded by 
my husband's creditors.'* 

'•'Your daughter and her confidante, Caroline 
Dent, knew the five thousand pounds were actually 
in the house. It followed, therefore, that the 
groom, the housekeeper, and scoundrel-in-chief, 
would be cognizant of that important fact** 

^ True ; but the thought did not cross my mind 
at the time. I was, it is folly to deny, absoi^Md — 
carried off my feet — ^by being brought within prac- 
tical reach, as it were, of the dazzling social 
position offered to my dear Emily. I knew, too, 
that she was sincerely attached to Temple ; that, 
left to herself, she would have accepted the hand of 
the fellow had he not possessed a shilling. A 
more spemous, plausible person I never spoke with. 
We now come," continued Mrs. Norton, with 
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acrid petulance, ''to the gist of the business in 
relation to your detective services. A letter from 
Temple to my daughter, taken charge of by Dent, 
Emily was permitted to receive, and before a week 
bad passed they were married, with my pretendediy 
reluctant consent. It is useless to attempt putting 
a gloss on the matter. They were married at 
Three Bridges parish church. Everybody said 
Miss Norton had flung herself away upon an 
adventurer, whilst I secretly exulted that she bad 
clutched a coronet. Immediately after the cere- 
mony they left for London, and thence proceeded 
to Paris." 

''The bridegroom taking with him the five 
thousand pounds; which sum prevented the ne- 
cessity of an immediate application to his father, 
the Earl of Harrowby f 

"No; four thousand only. I retained one 
thousand, with my daughter's consent, for my own 
use. To that her husband could make no 
objection." 

" Certainly not ; a very mireasonable rascal if 
he had. Pray go on, madam."* 
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** About five weeks after the marriage my hus- 
band was declared bankrupt; and but for the 
thousand pounds we should have been withbut 
available means. I wrote to my daughter, break- 
ing the matter to her &s gently as possible — ^the 
letter being, I need hardly say, also intended to 
be laid before Lord Sandon. The reply was a 
thunderbolt ; which not only shattered into dust 
my fine castles in the clouds, but for a number of 

4 

hours literally deprived me of reason. I was wild 
— furious — could have torn myself to pieces for 
having permitted the scoundrel to so egregiously 
dupe, befool me ; and that agony of rage was» 
let me confess, barbed by the fiery stings of shame 
— of self-reproach. 

'^Directly Emily's husband had run his eye 
over my letter, he broke into furious passion, 
swore he had been regularly swindled into marry- 
ing a pauper, when he thought to wed a wealthy 
heiress ; flung at Emily that he was no more Lord 
Sandon than he was the Duke of Wellington ; and^ 
finally, left his bewildered, swooning wife under 
the care of Dent, and with about one hundred 
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pounds out of the four thousand in her possession. 
She has not seen nor heard of him since. Caroline 
Dent — I talk nonsense^ Mrs. Summers (she was 
manidd to the groom) — remained with her unfor- 
tonate mispress; Summers went off with his 
master. The shock so completely prostrated mj 
betrayed, unhappy child, that nbe was physically 
nnable to return to Eugland^ passionately as she 
longed, in that cruel abandonment, to see and 
anbiaoe her mother. I started for Paris the mo- 
ment I was able to do so, brought Emily to 
England, and we finally — my husband having 
died — took up our abode in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Arundel, Surrey ; our chief means of 
support being three hundred pounds per annum 
settled for life, by my husband, upon Mr. Charteris, 
my father, at the time of my msuriage, which 
income will, of course, die with him. He enjoys, 
however, excellent health for his age." 

"You lost no time, Fisher told me, in ascer- 
taining that the real Lord Sandon knew nothing 
about the fellow who had so audaciously duped 
you." 
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''I did; and that no sach peraon existed as 
Sidney Beauchamp^ of the Middle Temple. Why 
the impostor should have pitched upon the Har« 
lowby family, in particular, I cannot imagine/' 

*^ Well, I have a sort of hazy notion of 
what may have been his reason for doing that. 
Your daughter had the reputation of being a rich 
heiress. Ue wished to contract with her a really 
valid marriage. Looking through the peerage, he 
saw that the Harrowby hxtdij name was Ryder ; 
and Ryder, be assured, madam, is the fellow's real 
name. At least, I suspect so ; giving the ojunion 
for what it may be wortL'' 

^ Yes ; I, of course, consulted the peerage, and 
found that the family name was really Ryder* 
That helped to confirm the delusion I was under." 

** Of course it would ; Ryder alias Temple 
knew that v^ welL Upon my word, a vexy 
clever conspiracy — atrocious as clever. But cle« 
verest players with such edge tools generally end 
by cutting their own throats. Your daughter," I 
went on to say, ** has a son ; or, to speak with 
precision, had a son by this marriage V 
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" Yes, Augustus — a fine, healthy boy — ^was bom 
about eight months after Emily's desertion by her 
husband. That fact I, acting under legal advice, 
took care should be at auy time capable of being 
judicially verified." 

" You did wisely, madam. And now as to the 
abduction of the child when, as I think the superin- 
tendent informed me, it was three years old, or 
thereabout Y' 

'' Bather more than three years old ; and it is 
now about six since the boy was stolen away." 

** Please to give me very exact particulars, 
madam. The partial relation of the circumstances 
by Fisher impresses me with a notion that it is in 
that direction we must break cover if at alL" 

" Mrs. Summers, as I have said, remained with 
her deserted mistress in Paria She is of a kindly 
disposition; and finally decided upon casting in 
her lot with us at Arundel, in preference to seek- 
ing more lucrative service. She became much 
attached to the child Augustus ; he with her. Of 
Summers she had not heard since his flight from 
Paris with Temple, or Byder; but the poor 
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woman always cherished the idea that the fellow 
would one day return to daim her for his wifa 

** One sumtner evening/' continued Mrs. Norton^ 
''soon after yre had taken tea^ I^ with my fathei^ 
took a stroll through the Arundel Castle wooda 
Suddenly a man crossed the opening to a glade not 
very far ahead of ua I had but a momentaxy 
glance at his face, but that caused my heart to beat 
so tumultuously that I was near fainting. As 
certainly as that I live and breathe, it was James 
Summers. I made my father sit on the sward 
whilst I hastened at my best speed after the 
groom ; I could not overtake or see him. I be- 
lieve he recognised me, and had therefore hurried 
off. I returned home, and asked, immediately I 
entered the door, for Caroline Summers. She was 
gone out with the child, Augustus; had been 
absent a full hour. A vague fear seized me. 
Search was immediately made for the woman and 
boy; it was fruitless. Neither has since bee^ 
heard of." 

''Did the woman leave anything of value 
behind?' 

VOL, I. 17 
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^ Her clothes only ; worthy perhaps^ fiy^ or sbr 
pouAda*^ ' 

t '*Tou imssed nothing of valu o jewol leiy, for 
example?^ 

' ^ Not an article ; and raj daughter's jewellery is' 
of -consideriftble value. There was a diamond-rii^ 
on her toilet-table wtiich her father gave two' 
hmidred guineas for. Summers knew its vahie^ aad. 
might easily have appropriated h." 

''^As I supposed: it was a question only of 
stealing the child. And now, madam, if you 
{)lease^ as to your having seen Augustus Temple, 
otherwise James Ryder, in Saint James's-street, a 
short time ago. But first, to finish about the little 
boy ; are there any natural marks about him i" 
'■ *' Yes. A strawberry strongly marked on the 
iiape of the tieck, and one mole just beneath it«^. 

•* That may prove of gravest consequence. Now 
then, madam, as to the rencontre in St James's-^ 
scpeet. 

" Emily and I were in London, upon business 
which I need not enter upon. Wlien walking down 
St James's-street our eyes fell together upon two 
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gehtJemea seated iaan open barauche— « dark green 
barouehe^-which was driving rapidly iiowards 
Piccadilly. One of those gentlemen, dressed in 
plain clothes^ was my daughter's husband. Wts 
are both certaia <iof iL £mily fell faintin 
upon the paTement, and before I mMuld raiqe 
hfor, and look round, the barouche had disap^ 
peared" 

'^Was the genfleman seated with joat 
daughter's husband in plain dotiies}'' 

<'No ; he wore a naval uniform^snd was in fiill 
dress. l%e coat had two ^anlettes, and there 
were honorary insignia of some kind fastened on 
hss breast. The barouche and general tum-oi£t 
indicated th«t the owner was a man of wealth and 
distinction.^ 

^Ihe colour of the liv^ies. Did yon mark 
that!" 

'^ I did not There was no tima'" 

'^And ycm haxre not seen your danghtei^s 
husband nncef' 

'^ I am not sure that I have, though I have 
remained in London expressly in the hope of doing 

17—2 
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SO. I thought I saw him in Oxford-street ; and it 
^was when running across the street^ to make sure> 
that I met with the accident from which I am 
still sufifering^" 

** Have you anything else to add 2 " 
. ^ No, except to say that my daughter has sent 
me frt)m Arundel a wonderfully striking likenesd 
of her husband. It was painted in Paris, and left 
behind when he hurried from that city. She 
fancies it may prove of service in the hands of thd 
detective police," 

** I will tell you when I see it. Of very littld 
use, if any, madam. There is nothing peculiar or 
decided in the certainly handsome face. Brown 
hair, light moustaches, full whiskers, straight nose, 
gray eyes. Such a description would apply to 
thousands of men. It is a personal appearance, 
too, that could be so easily changed if Mr. Byder 
or Temple should have reason to suspect that the 
police were employed to trace him out Simply 
dyeing the brown hair and whiskers black would 
render him imrecognisable except by those who 
knew him intimately. As, however, the gentleman 
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with your daughter's husband was a naval officer^ 
and you say the likeness is a very striking one, I 
will show it to the attendants of the military and 
naval clubs first, next to the others^ and ask if 
they know such a person either as a member or a 
visitor at the clubs. That failing, it may be as 
well, the portrait being in my judgment a veiy 
finely painted one, we might ask Messrs. 
Colnaghi, for example, to permit it to be hung 
conspicuously in the shop, where the likeness may 
be recognised. One reflection which may not have 
occurred to you makes me think, that in spite of 
Mr. Byder or Temple having been seen in a 
brilliant barouche side by side with a naval officer 
of high rank, he cannot have come into a large 
fortune, as you hinted to Fisher would in your 
opinion prove to be the casa Were it so, he 
would surely have sense, if not spirit or honesty, 
enough to return the five thousand pounds he 
obtained of you, your consent in writing being essen« 
tial to its attainment, by a false pretence. He did 
not merely tell a naked lie; it was a lie with cor- 
roborative circumstances — the forged letters and 
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file groom, MoL Sammen^ or Mn, Beamdge tank 
sound upon him, lie woidd be in a Yerj pmloos 
poatioiL More than Aat^ he, the groom, and 
IbiL Benidge might be indicted, should sopport- 
ing testiaKmy toni up, £or a fiehxiioiis conqpincj. 
He never— enppodng him to have^ as joa sappoae, 
amfde means at his dispoeid — would remmn 
ebnoadoos to endi a diaige, ewea tho«^ it might 
fcr tedmiciJ roeaons &11 through. The monegF 
woold have been letuined to yew/* . 

''Why, then, in» Mis. Summon bribed— oa- 
joled, at all events — ^by some poweifal motiTe 
to steal the boy ? Yon youiadf believe that 
Byder^ or Temple, through his agent, the groom, 
prevailed upon the woman to commit that Grime.** 

^ That is true. Well, madam, I shall give this 
matter my best conaderation, and again commu* 
nicate with you directly any good purpose is likely 
to be answered by so doiz^.*' 

m 

My ''foil netes^ elicited an order to go roundly 
into the affiui; My next step^ in obedience to 



ishe Qrder, was to Tisit tike diib4ioQse% taking the 
portrait with met Twaa trouble thrown &«ay« 
No one had the al%htest zecoUection of mek a 
gentleman, aid as a last lesoovce J^ throi^h a 
iUvd hi^lj respectable party, obtained leave to 
hang the portrait c0nsiBCUiOU8]jiuMessr&.Cokiaghi'8 
i^p. The pretence was that the much-distressed 
relatives of the original doubtfully hoped — othei 
modes of mquiry haviog feuled — to discover his 
whereabout hy that bizarre experimeiii. 

This diallow trap Umed, I was eoosidermg what 
farther m%ht be done^ wheu a note reached me 
ihrough the post from Mnu. Norton, who had 
returned to Arundel, requesting to see me ther0 
immediately, a very important €omm;unicatio]| 
having been forwarded to her by Mr. James Byder^ 
through Messrs. Barstowe, the solicitors, of Fur* 
nival's-inn. I obeyed, the summons without delay^ 
and was both surprised and amused by Messrs^ 
^Barstowe's lettaL Those gentlemen had receivei 
,two thousand poyaods, the mioiety of a sum of .four 
thousand, which James Byder, Esquice, ^metimei 
jcalling hknsdf Augastoa Tempk^ M^ho at os# 
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time honestly believed that he had contracted a 
legal marriage with Emily Chantrey Norton, had 
received, under a misapprehension, from that 
lady's mother. The two thousand pounds would be 
handed over to Mrs. Norton at Messrs. Barstowe's 
office on any day she might please to name, a 
precedent condition being that she signed a certain 
document, a copy of which would be sent for 
inspection and approval to any solicitor that lady 
would nama Messrs. Barstowe were instructed to 
add that Mr. James Byder, who had lately visited 
England for a short time, had left for Spain, in 
which country he had settled for life, having been 
informed that Mrs. Norton, for whom he felt un- 
feigned respect, had been so ill-advised as to 
set detective officers on his track. To save her 
further trouble and expense, he frankly admitted 
that it was by his order the boy Augustus, his 
son, had been brought away from Arundel, and 
that he was now residing, and would continue to 
teside, with his father. Mr. James Byder would, 
moreover, covenant to allow Emily Chantrey 
Norton one hundred and fifty pounds per annum 
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for life, and as soon as possible — certainly within 
three years — ^to reimburse the other half of the 
four thousand pounds received of Mrs. Norton by 
mistake ; but this only upon condition of a solemn 
obligation being subscribed that all further scandal; 
talky allusion to the alleged marriage, should cease 
at once and for ever. That stipulation fairly 
carried out, there would be no objection to Ellen 
Chantrey Norton seeing her son under proper 
regulations. 

*^ Well," said the anxious eyes of Mrs. Norton, 
eagerly perusing mine, as I finished and unfolded 
the letter, "what think you ?" 

** The man is a shallow fool, as well as a consum- 
mate villain T' said L " He could scarcely have 
composed the letter signed ' Sidney Beauchamp ; ' 
or, if so, he has lost all skill in adroit lying. 
James Ryder is in England, and frightened out of 
what poor wit he ever possessed.'' 

^* Frightened!" said a soilt^ silver voice close 
beside me — "frightened! What should frighten 
Mr. Ryder T 

I turned sharply round, ajid knew that the 
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spctaker was Mrs. Kyder, who bad just befon 
IBntered the room. A lovelier face than hers I 
had never seen. 

. ** Well, madam,'' said I, blunderingly, " ha 
ought not to be fiightened by the near prospect 
q£ finding himself compelled to acknowledge that 
the lady before me is his wife, to all legal intents 
and purposes, especially as he seems to have com^ 
into possession of a competent estate. That he 
is terribly frightened is, however, manifest upoa 
the face of the lawyer's letter. Depend upon 
it, madam," said I, directly addressing Mr&^ 
Norton, '' that Mr. James Ryder is shuffling th^ 
cards for such another deviTs game as he j^yed 
.at Three Bridges, and for probably a much 
^gher prize — I can only mean the pecuniary 
j^rtion of the prize, of course — and dreads 
that a just cause and impediment will baffle 
him of his prey. This is the only interpretatioiL 
H can put upon the proposition he has 
;uade." 

" I agree with you," said Mrs. Norton; " and I 
t]^ce the o&lx in your hands^ to act as you deem 
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best, with entire coafidenee. What sa7 you^ 
Emily?'' 

The betrayed and,. I could not doubt, still 
loTing young wife acquiesced with a sigh ; aQd I 
left, to enter upon the campaign with cheerful coo^ 
£denc^ 

At first I thought of actii^ in concert with Botk 
attorney; but, upon riper reflection, I deteiv. 
mined not to do so. I have no trust in divided 
Qounsels. Besides, I knew where to occasicmally 
drop upon a knowing clerk in Messrs. Barstowe's 
^ office. I should find the ends of the knot if th^re 
.were one to untie. 

I saw Mr. Barstowe, senior ; there was no reserve 
cir dissimulation in the conversation of that highly 
respectable gentleman. He was quite as frank aa 
his duty permitted him to be. I was shown the 
document Mrs. Norton would be required to sign 
before she could receive the two thousand pounds. 
Supposing the attorney's client, Mr. James Bydef, 
had corvectly stated the case, instead of falsifying 
ii^, there wad nothing Mrs. Norton could have 
reasonably objected to sign. 
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** Mr. James Byder instnicted you personall j, I 
presume f* said I. 

"You wrongly presume. I have never seen 
Mr. James Byder, who, as our letter states^ has 
left for Spain. We are instructed by Sir James 
Byder, Baronet — ^Mr. James Byder's cousin. The 
Baronet is much interested for the cousin ; they 
were, I believe, schoolfellows together. Sir 
James" — added Mr. Barstowe, who seemed to be 
in an unusually garrulous mood — " Sir James has 
only lately, and unexpectedly, succeeded to the 
title and estate. It was necessary that three or 
four lives, each as good as his own in the esti- 
mation of an actuary, should lapse, and without 
lawful issue, too, before his turn came. The 
estate attached to the baronetcy," added Mr. 
Barstovve, " is not so very large — not more at the 
utmost than three thousand a year. But Fortune's 
favours, like her frowns, seldom come single. He 
is about to marry a very wealthy widow. But for 
that, Sir James would hardly, I think, have bound 
himself, as he has done, to furnish the four thou- 
sand pounds to be returned to Mrs. Norton ; and 
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have guaranteed the one hundred and fifty pounds 
life annuity to Emily Cbantrey Norton. Therd 
are not many such generous cousins in the 
world/' 

**Very few indeed. I never met with ona 
Does the baronet at all resemble his cousin, Mr. 
James Kyder, whose portrait this isV said I; 
suddenly. 

Mr. Barstowe looked keenly at the portrait for 
two or three minutes, and then said — " Yes, there 
is a remarkable likeness — a family likeness — ^a 
very striking family likeness between those features 
and those of Sir James Ryder. Only the baronet's 
hair, whiskers, moustache are ^et black, and these 
are a lightish brown." 

*^ Have you, may I ask, long known Sir James 
Ryder r 

" Personally, about ten days only. He was 
introduced to us by a very old, a much respected 
client. Would Mrs. Norton wish, for any reason— 
a woman's reason, if she has no better one — to see 
the baronet? You seem to be edging in that 
direction. I do not suppose Sir James would have 
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Hie slightest olgection ; but the interview woald, I 
4m pretty sure^ be froitless."' 

^ Mrs. Norton may have her own opinion, ian 
erroneous one possibly, as to that ; but I am qaite 
tfcffe ^e would be glad' to see Sir James. She 
might wish her daughtiBr to stand better in the 
baronet's opinion tlian the yetsion of the marriage 
given by his cousin may have placed her/* 
' *' Be it so. I will write to Str James this 
evening, requesting him to state if he has any 
objection to see Mrs. N(»i;on, who, I suppose 
would be accompanied by yourself — partly as 
amicue curios — ^partly as a detective officer. I 
am sure there can be no olgection. If you will 
call the day after to-morrow, early, I will show you 
the baronet's answer." 

I also wrote, by the same post, to report pro- 
gress — immense progress, in my estimation — ^to 
Mrs. Norton ; and requesting her to be in readiness 
to come to London at the briefest notice. Not 
that I believed Sir James Byder would see Mr& 
Norton. My conviction was formed unalterably. 
Sir James was James Byder ali<i8 Augustus Tern- 



pie, — who was about to eBponse a xich widvw,— ^ 
wotild then sell the estate be Ibad to his great 
surprise inherited, — and, with iSie proceeds thereof 
and the widow and her wealth, betake himself in 
teality to Spain, or other cdntinezrtal refuge froH 
the pains and penalties of British law. Fire woidd 
not have burned that conviction out of me. 
-^ Judge then of my sarprise when, upon keeping 
my appointment at Furnivat'i^ Inn, Mr. Bairstowe 
informed me that Sit James Byder would be 
happy to see Mrs. Norton and myself, at any timd" 
suitable to the lady's convenience, so that it might 
te mthin four days, at his temporaiy resideBO^ 
Hampstead. Any explanation he could give would 
be cheerfully rendered; but the terms — mone^ 
terms — ^proposed could not be varied. 

This was really a poser. The giants I was aboift 
to day were of my own creation. That rascally 
Ryder alias Temple, who robbed his wife fX fom* 
thousand pounds, and stole the diild from Arundel^ 
was solely prompted by oonsdence and a desire t<i 
do right, as far as pecuniary compensation, to the 
utmo^st stretch of his ability, <^nld repair a cruel 
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inx>Dg. Strange^ passmg strange if true. I should 
wait, without finally deciding^ till the last scene of 
the play was played outw 

The day and hour for the interview were ap- 
pointed; but^ before accompanying Mis. Norton 
to Miuda Lodge^ I thought it as well to seek out 
Edward Colville^ Mn Barstowe's knowing clerk. 
He was a decent sort of chap, as far as I knew, — 
keen as the north wind, but bibulous^ ^which, of 
course, diminiBhed his chance of reaching the top 
of his profession. 

^ If that ain't Sir James Kyder,^ said he, *^ the 
cousinly-likeness must be wonderfully strongs as 
the governor remarked to you, in the Byder family. 
Old Barstowe is going with you, is he, eh{ I 
should like to know the upshot,'' he added, after a 
thoughtful pause, and returning me the portrait 
** I can make an excuse for leaving the office, and, 
after leaving Sir James, you and the lady will find 
me at the ' Star and Garter/ not above two hundred 
yards from Maida Lodge; but, of course, you, 
know the house. I should like to have a hand 
in this game. It strikes me that I shall, about 
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noon to-morrow, hear of something to my ad- 
vantage/' 

Mr. Barstowe, Mrs. Norton, and myself left Fur- 
nival's InD, in a cab, at about eleven. 

" Sir James,'' said the solicitor, '* will speak with 
you two alone. In the first place, at all events, 
he will confer privately with me: he wishes, 
no doubt, to ask some legal questions. After your 
interview is over, I shall see him again, formulize 
whatever modification of the proposed arrangement 
may have been agreed to, and then, I hope, the 
matter will terminate." 

Nothing could, it seemed, be fairer ; and I felt 
a growing conviction that Mis. Norton and her 
daughter could not do a more worldly-wise thing 
than close at once with the baronet, upon the best 
terms that could be wrung from him. 

Arrived at Maida Lodge, we were ushered into 
a handsomely-furnished drawing-room; and pre- 
sently Mr. Barstowe was requested to speak with 
Sir James in the library. The lawyer was not 
gone more than ten minutes. ^' Sir James will see 

VOL. L 18 
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you at once. Let me show you the door. I am 
afraid/' he added, " that you will not have gained 
anything, madam, by insisting upon this interview. 
There is, moreover, pressing need of dispatch. The 
baronet is to be married the day after to-morrow, 
aad will leave England for two or three jesets, 
perhaps longer, immediately.^ 

Mr. Barstowe tapped at the library door, and 
the baronet replied, '^ Come in."* " The interview 
is to be private, as I told you,'* said the lawyer, 
retiring; ''but I shall see you all three pre- 
sently." 

V 

A tall, slender gentleman was sitting at ft large 
centre table covered with papers and books, and 
with his back towards us, reading a newspaper. 
He rose with some deliberation, turned round, and 
a half-glance convinced me that Sir James was not 
our James Byder. I was much abashed, and 
flushed hot as fire. Mrs. Norton was equally 
daunted, as one may say ; and I have no doubt 
that her estimate of my detective capacity fell 
instanily to zera 

The baronet bowed coldly to Mrs. Norton, and 
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jrequested her to be seated ; of my presence he 
Appeared to be entirely unconscious. 

Mrs. Norton was at a loss to begin. Sir James 
helped her out. 

'' I was desirous, madam, of seeing you without 
the presence of lawyers. I am quite aware of aU 
the circumstances attending the unhappy acquamt- 
aoce with your family at Three Bridges ; but, 
though I am very sensible of my impulsive cousin's 
ianlts — ^vices, if you will — one does not wish them 
to be blazoned to the world more than is necessary^ 
With respect to other matters, I consent that the 
life-annuity to Miss Norton " 

** I beg your pardon, Sir James Ryder," inter- 
rupted the mother, with kindling heat ; " there is 
no Miss Norton. My daughter is your cousin's 
lawful wife." 

*^ I have no wish, madam, to say anything that 
may hurt your feelings. At all events, if he was h^ 
husband, James Norton is dead to her for ever. He 
has settled — will, no question, marry — ^in Spain, 
and must take the consequences. I think, madam,"" 
added the baronet, ''there is nothing more to say. 

18— a 
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Mr. Barstowe will take your final dedsioD. The 
deed has, you are aware, been already executed by 
me. A supplementary document I will also sub- 
scribe, making the annuity two hundred pounds 
per annum. That, madam, is my last word.'' 

Mr. Barstowe agreed to have the necessary deeds 
ready (and the two thousand pounds) on the morrow, 
at his office ; and I, with Mrs. Norton, both vety 
sulky and very sour, took our way to the Star 
«nd Qarter. Edward ColviUe was awaiting us. 
He listened with glittering eyes to our account of 
the interview, and smiled radiantly when I indig- 
nantly asked him how he could have had the folly 
or stupidity to say there was a strong family like- 
ness between the hook-nose baronet and the features 
of the portrait I had shown him. 

" Hook-nose, eh ! — swarthy [complexion ! A tall, 
lathy-like fellow, that has been run up in a hurry! 
I don't suppose your Sir James nor the other 
James knows anything about the portrait ; or, at 
all events, have forgotten that such a thing exists. 
Well !" added the knowing clerk, with one of his 
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most comprehensive winks, '4t will be all on the 
square presently, never fear. I see a little cherub 
that sees their little game. We must go back to 
Maida Lodge; not yet, however — not till the 
shades of evening fall around us ; old Barstowe 

« 

may not be gone else, and my back-play requires his . 
absence. Never fear that the baronet will be gone 
out. He has not till quite dark lately, and then 
idways in a close carriage, to visit the rich widow 
in St John's-wood — of course, the rich widow 
whom the honourable baronet is to lead to the 
hymeneal altar the day after to-morrow ! Ho, ho I 
We have plenty of time to crack a bottle of wine. 
Of course/' added he, addressing Mrs. Norton, ''I 
look for reward — ^money reward — in proportion to ^ 
the service I shall render you and your daughter. 
That will do, madam, I can tell whose word I 
can take in preference to thousands of other, 
people's bonds." 

** I have the wUt& of Maida Lodge," said Col- 
ville, " especially when — as now — I carry a roll of 
law-papers. I knock ; directly the door is opened^ , 
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you follow me smartly m. Sir James Ryder kt, I 
knowy in the libraiy ; he is waiting there for me.'* 
' " Sir James Ryder," said Colville^ addressing' a 
gentleman standing with his face to the fir^ ** I 
have brought the papers from Mr. Barstowe's 
office " 

He was interrupted by a loud, hysterical scream 
from Mra Norton^ with which mingled a terrible 
malediction from the suddenly ashen lips of the 
baronet. Our James Ryder this time, and no 
mistake, spite of his dyed hair and whiskera I 
saw it all at a glance. 

** Augustus Temple otherwise James Ryder, my 
daughter's husband T' exclaimed Mrs. Norton. 
•* That is he 1" 

" Which he,** said Colville, "is, /assure you, the 
real Simon Pure ; the genuine Sir James. The 
other fellow's name is Turnley. I dare say he is to 
be found, if you want him, by stepping through 
the door opposite, into the next room." 

The baronet glared like a tiger at bay ; and, 
with an impulse of insanity, made as if to bolt out 
of the room and escape. ''No, you d(m% Sir 
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James," ssdd I, seizing bim. '^ None of that noi^ 
sense, if you please." 

Ten minutes, more or less, of bewilderment^ 
silent consternation, passed, and then we all began 
to realize the situation. 

Colville was the first to speak. 

'' It is decidedly a case for transaction— compen- 
sation. Hubbub, exposure will injure all parties. 
Suppose we send for Mr. Barstowe/' 

The proposition was sullenly agreed to by the 
baronet; and before ten o'clock everything was 
settled. Sir James acknowledged Emily Chantrey 
Norton to be his lawful wife ; and by formal deed, 
signed pari passu, with a deed of separation, set- 
tled upon Lady Ryder an annuity of eight hundred 
per annum. The four thousand pounds were also 
to be returned. As to the boy Augustus, the 
mother might have him, and welcome. He had 
been stolen, as a private speculation, by Summers 
himself — as a means of putting the screw on at 
pleasure, should Mr. James Ryder, lately Sir James 
Ryder, be not sufficiently liberal with his cash. He 
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passed as the nephew of Mr. and Mrs. Summers, and 
had been placed as a boarder at the High School, 
Everton, near Liverpool. Mr. and Mrs. Summers 
themselves kept a large tavern in the great mari- 
time metropolis of the North of England. 

A few days afterwards. Sir James Ryder left the 
country, and, I suppose, sojourns permanently on 
the continent. 

It was further stipulated, I had almost forgotten 
to state, and secured by deed of entail, that the 
boy (sou) should at his father's death succeed to 
the estate, as of course he would to the baronetage. 
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THE MUKDEK OF ANTONY LOUVEL, 1794. 



I MET an old acquaintance of mine^ whom I had 
lost sight of for many years, in the High-street, 
Camden-town, one spring Sunday evening; but so 
changed in all respects, that I had some difficulty 
to persuade myself that it could be really Jack 
Pendrell who was so heartily shaking hands with 
and declaring he was so delighted to see me. 
When I knew Pendrell, he was a pale, moonish, 
spouting youth — imbued with a strongly-expressed 
preference for perishing in the flood rather than 
rot upon the bank; and especially desirous to 
achieve the tinsel triumphs of the actor. Having, 
however, stumbled hopelessly in his first amateur 
step on the stage, he was forced by inexorable destiny 
to subside into a country grocer's apprentice. « My 
life/' I remembered hi to to have exclaimed, just 
as he was about to scale the roof, of the Eeading 
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coach — ^''My life^ Clarke, is blighted for ever. 
But, thank God, the straggle can't last long. I 
Jed that The sword will soon cut through the 
scabbard.** 

And now, good heavens! this Byronic young 
gentleman was the stout, podgy father of seven 
children in actual presence, with more possibly at 
homa One, the youngest^ he sustained on his 1^ 
arm; two, seated in a smart child's-carriage, he 
tugged along by the long handle with his right ; 
the remaining four, with their mamma — a sharps 
doe-eyed, little woman — continuing and conduding 
the procession ! The weather was warm ; and 
the once for ever blighted being — ^though per- 
spiring profusely, and somewhat blown with his 
work — appeared to be in excellent health. 

" Maria, love,'' said Pendrell, with a deprecatory, 
timid sixiile, addressing his by much better half,-— 
*' Maria, love, Mr. Clarke, the famous detective- 
officer we read of in the newspapers, and a very (dd 
friend of mine." 

^' Maria, love" — who at first evidently resented Uie 
halt which I had caused — ^relaxed immediately that 
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the words '^detective-officer'' struck ber ear, and 
said she was glad to miJse the acqnajntance of any 
of her husband's frienda To such a pitch did she 
carry this graciousness, that upon reaching thei side* 
door of the house, upon the front of which shone the 
words " John Pendrell, Grocer and Qeneral Pur* 
veyor," in all the glory of giant gilt letters, and 
I excused myself from accepting her invitation-— 
''Pray come in, Mr. Clarke," — she positively acceded 
to her husband's wish to be allowed to go and 
smoke a pipe with his old acquaintance^ merely 
restricting his tether to the extent of one hour. 

I afterwards knew that the reason why I had 
found such immediate favour in the lady's eyes was 
that, having lost five ffllver table-spoons when coju- 
fined with the baby actually in arms, about twelve 
months previously, it suddenly occurred to her, 
upon hearing my name and vocation mentioned, 
that I might be able to find out whether it was the 
servant-of-all-work for the time being or the 
monthly nurse who stole them— « qu^ which 
greatly disturbed her peace of mind, forasmuch 
that ihe services oi the monthly nurse, would be 
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again required before many days had passed. I 
mky here remark that I was not fortunate enough 
to solve the mystery of the spoons, and that the ' 
monthly nurse resumed her functions in due time. > 

"We proceeded to a respectable tavern in the 
neighbourhood ; and materials having been set 
b^ore us, our pipes lit, I said : — '^ Matrimony 
agrees with you, PendrelL You are twice the man, 
in circumference at all events, that you were when 
I last saw you ! And I conclude, from what I saw 
just now, that your brain is swept clear of aU 
romantic rubbish." 

** Yes, Clarke ; yes. Matrimony appears to be 
the natural state of life to which it pleases Qod, for 
wise purposes (we are bound to believe His ways 
to be inscrutable and past finding out), to call us. 
Most of us come to it in time, or it comes to us— - 
which is much the same thing. And, depend upon 
it, there is nothing knocks the nonsense out of a ■ 
man like a wife and seven small children I nothing. 
Your health ; and happy to see you once more.'' 

We smoked for some minutes in silence — he, I 
could not fail to see, with an introspective doubtful - 
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glanc^ at a disagreeablethought whicli had suddei^y 
arisen in Ids mind. ^'My fat friend's affairsi, I 
should be afraid, are embarrassed/', said I ,to n^y- 
self, ^^ were it not that he is pretty nearly two 
yards in girth," 

^'I have been several times," he presently said, 
^ about to hunt you up, and consult you upon a 
matter which lies in your professional way of life ; 
but Mrs. Fendrell being an eccentric person — she is 
very eccentric, Clarke, — ^won't keep a pony-chaise 
for the children, though we can well afford it— and 
I did not know how . she might take a call from 
you. Now, however, that she has herself invited 
you to take a cup of tea now and then, and a hand 
at whist — Maria plays whist herself — ^first, to keep 
in with the old, diabolical villain, who—. Here, 
waiter; the same as before. It makes me hot to 
think about it'' 

' '^ Who is the diabolical old villain you are speak- 
ing of r 

'' The name of the diabolical old villain is Manzel ; 
Theophile, or Theophilus Manzel; his place of 
birth, somewhere in France; his means of Vd% 
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cribbed from ndne, and be d — d to him ; and lie 
Has, in my pcifato .ofNiiioii, two or three murd^n^ 
at least, upon bis thundering old head.^ 

^ Two or tiiree murden ! What nonaense mie 

you talking about V 

** No nonsense at all. I perhaps exaggerate the 
fiv/mber of Manzd's crimes ; but if he has not human 
blood upon his spotted soul, blood long since shed, 
but which will not sink into the earth, and still 
cries to Heayen for vengeance, I am a besotted 
idiot. In fact, Clarke, there is a skeleton in our 
house— as they say there is in most others — which 
I should be glad to see laid in the Red Sea, or, a 
more effective riddance, swinging from a gibbet. 
Come, I am going to open my mind to you,'' he 
added, with kind of acrid seriousness; "it is time I 
should to some one. Let us go into the next 
room ; we can there talk without danger of being 
overheard. I'll not be stifled with this dreadful 
mystery any longer, whatever be the consequence.** 

The change of manner, of aspect, in Pendrell 
surprised me a good deal. He had become all at 
once a serious, self-respecting man of busin< 
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and the world« I should have knowu, without 
reafioning upon it, for I had seen hundreds of sui^ 
instances, that a man may be a veiytaiae snake to 
his wife, and a confoondedly bristly person for 
others to meddle with. Such men love home-peace^ 
and win sabmit almost to anything for a quiet life ; 
Itfitct which their loving spouses are very quick to 
discover, and to tune their t<Higues accordingly. 

" I shall be unreserved with you, Clarke — (I did 
not much like his '' Clarking" me in such bump- 
tious, patronising fashion, but I let that quietly 
pass) — ^I shall be unreserved with you, Clarke^ 
really beUeving as I do that serious — ^nay, solemn—- 
eventuaU%s are involved. To begin with, I have 
an inveterate dislike of Theophilus Manzel, — ^a 
bitter, gnawing dislike. No man loves, esteems his 
wife in a mild, been-married-ten-years sort of way, 
more than I do mine. She is an excellent pajrtner. 
It is likely enough that had I not married her I 
should have gone through the bankruptcy court 
twice at least before now. Maria is also a very 
judicious mother, and I love our children. Of 
course, she has her ways and whims ; but if two 
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ride one hors^ both can't ride in front, and better 
for the man to let his wife hold the bridle than to 

4 

be always fighting and scratching for it Tha^ at 
least, is my opinion, and I suppose that of all 
sensible men. Well, Clarke, it's just because J 
should never have married Maria but for Manzel 
that I hate the fellow. At least, that was the 
original cause of my hatred." 

'^I have no skill for the interpretation of 
riddles.'* 

''There will be no skill required when you hear 
how the marriage was brought about A man may 
relish a delicate, substantial dinner, but would not 
particularly like being kicked along^iCheapside 
into the London Tavern to partake of it" 

'' That would certainly be an objectionable grace 
before meat." 

'' Decidedly sa This, then, was how that 
ceremonial catastrophe was brought about You 
know very well that when I started for Beading 
I was 'a blighted being/ Thanks to a pretty free 
use of brandy-and-water and cigars, I revived 
sooner than could have been expected. I scrambled 
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through my apprenticeship pretty well, and returned 
to London in high feather just one week before my 
father's name appeared in the Gazette. My mother 
had been dead between two and three years. Her 
husband followed before the formalities of bank- 
ruptcy were completed, and I was left to my own 
resources. Ample resources truly. Aboutfive poundi»^ 
in cash, two suits of clothes — both the worse for 
wear — and not the slightest love of work ; not, at 
all events, for its own sake. It was necessary^ how- 
ever, to seek it out; so I left Chelsea to take 
lodgings in business London. Chancing to stroU 
along John-street, Fitzroy-square, I met my destiny 
at No. 6, in one of the windows of which rather 
dingy domicile a paper informed passers-by that 
* A room was to be let within for a single man.' I 
knocked; the door was opened by Maria Kent, now 
and for over ten years past Mr& Pendrell. Terms^ 
three shillings per week for the parlour next the 
sky, with a turn-up bedstead in it. I agreed, and 
slept at No. 6 that same night. The house was- 
tolerably well-furnished, and let out in lodgings by 
M. Manzel and his wife — the wife being Maria 

YOLb I. 19 
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Kent's mother. I lalher iodc a hjocj to MariA — 
nothing at all aerioas, hot a fsaicj ; liked to play a 
game of cribbage with her of an evening after I 
came home tired, dispirited witii vainly seeking fcur 
employment. The grim ogress — ^Madam MaMna^) ^ 
as she called herself, — ^frowned severely at oar 
little fiemiiliarities ; and as I felt a perfect honor of 
the stepfBither (one of the most gwmt, ghostlike 
spectres that ever in the flesh — morecorrectly, sharp 
bones, tightly covered with cadaveroiis-<x>lonred 
parchment — haunted a human habitation), scarcdy 
less for his wife, and though I felt no very great 
interest in Maria, I more than once half resolved 
upon giving notice to quit. I did not^ however ; 
and, by-and-bye, my five pounds being expended, 
or close upon it, with an arrear of a fortnight's 
rent upon my fainting shoulders, I could not do sol 
My trunk, a large, well-filled one, all reckoned, 
would have been kept back ; and there were many 
things therein which I gloomily foresaw would soon 
be in charge of one of the gentlemen who flourish 
under the shadow of three golden balla Another 
week passed, I was still more deeply in debt, and 
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things looked very black indeed, when the sky 
changed in a most sudden, surprising manner. You 
must know that Manzel had then, as he has now, a 
sort of occult reputation for being a man of hoarded 
substance ; who, if so minded, could shell out no 
«nd of money. I believed it then doubtfully, 
I have no doubt now but it's devil's wealth. 
Enough of that, I must put on the steam, or 
I shall never bring this business to a wind-up. 
'Mr. Pendrell,' said Maria, — when I returned home, 
after a more than usually wearisome day of disap- 
pointment — and she looking fresh as a rose, merry 
as a lark, ^ Mr. Pendrell, mamma has given me 
something for you.' 'The rent-bill,' groaned L 
'Oh no ; nothing of the sort : two tickets for 
the Princess's theatre ; and we might, if you like,— 
but I suppose you won't, — go together.' I wonder 
my hair, limp as it must have been with perspira- 
tion and the hot weather, didn't stand on end. 
' Come,' added Maria, ^ get ready at once. I can 
pay for the cab — ^there and home !' That was the 
beginning of it ; the end was, that we were mar* 
ried by licence at St. John's Church — old Grim- 

19— a 
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(jmbber fixkiiig out the cxpenaps with the Ube- 
nlitj of a pnnoa We were to lire at No. 6 till 
Manzd could find an digiUe oppcKtonity to set 
me np in bosineaa^ in the groo e iy fine. There was 
a fiist-iate weddn^^ypaJrhst; after whidi we s^ 
off fior Maigate^ on our wedding trip. A Yery 
pleasant wedding trip it wasL Only if I had 
known — hot, as the copyhook says^ if ignoianee is 
Uia^ it is wise to let well al«ie. Before I go on, 
I h^ most emphatically to state that I am quite 
sme Maria — ^my wife— dealt with me in simple 
good £uth ; with complete ingenuousness At all 
events, that is my ojnnion, and I don't want to be 
aigned out of it The very day after our return," 
continued PendreU, ^ old Death's-head, looking 
grimmer and ghastlier than ever; and with a 
goblin-grin upon his hce, comes into the room 
where Maria and I were breakfasting, with a Times 
newspaper in his hand. He took the Times daily, 
and spelt it through and through. * Here,' ssdd he, 
'my children, is a curious advertisement: — ^'^If 
John Fendrell, son of deceased James Pendrell, of 
Henry-street^ Chelsea^ will call or otherwise com- 
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municate with Messrs. Horniman^ of New-square, 
Lincoln's Inn, he will hear of something greatly to 
his advantage/' ' ^ Gracious goodness ! what can 
that be, I wonder ? Come, John !' says Maria, jump- 
ing up, * let's go at once 1' * How did it happen, 
John' — (I had been John with the old villain and his 
wizened wife since the evening Maria and went to 
the Princess's Theatre) — ' how did it happen, John,' 
said Grim-Grubber, with suave serenity of tone, 
' that you did not leave or send your address to 
the house at Chelsea or to the post-office there ? 
Delay in communicating important imformation to 
parties interested may be very prejudicial/ If I 
had spoken the truth, I should have answered that 
/ did not wish my relatives to know that I lived in 
a garret, No. 6, John-street, Fitzroy-square ; but 
I merely said it had not occurred to me to do so. 
* Now, John, I am ready,' said Maria. * You run 
and fetch a cab directly. I'll copy the address. 
So away we went. The ' something greatly to my 
advantage' was two thousand five hundred pounds- 
left me by a maternal uncle, who had departed 
this life about a month previously — to be paid 
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iohkmiihf free of legacy doty. Tvo tiioamid Saw^ 
Inmdxed pounds! Didn't my heart leap to imj 
month? It was the Indies! And I voa't aij 
that it did not, at the moment, oocor to me Hmt 
I need not have been in sodi a huny to oiter into 
the holy estate of matrimony. As soon as Maria 
and I^" oontinned PendreU, aftar a good gn^of 
brandy-and-water — requiied, it seemed, to lighten 
a depressing reflection — " as soon as Maria and I 
oonld ccnne down finom the dond^ we of cooiae 
talked little dse than as to how the wondecfiil 
windfEiU whidi had dropped into oar months was 
to be invested. I being a £EdrIy-edacated person^ 
fimd of reading, and having a soul above gioo»y — 
more fool I — thooght of setting np in the publidi- 
ing Una This, however, as soon as Maria coold 
ccHnprehend what 'publishing' meant, met with a 
eontemptuous negative. Finally, four fireehold 
houses in Camden Town were purchased (or aboot 
eleven hundred pounds, and settled, to guard 
against possible fedlure in business, upon my wifa 
With the remainder, the grocery business in the 

lease of premises^ stock in trade, &a> 
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were purchased ; and a very lucky speculation it 
has proved. This brings me again to old Manzel.. 
I employed Messrs. Homiman to transact the ne- 
cessary legal business, with respect to the purchase 
<xf the freehold houses, and the settlement of the 
same upon Maria. In consequence, a derk of theirs 
came frequently to No. 6, and upon one occasion 
saw Manzel, inquired of one of the lodgers who he 
was, and heard, to his great surprise, that he was 
Mrs. John Fendrell's stepfather. I was not within 
at the time, and he called again a few hours after^ 
wards. After business was transacted, the derk 
said, ' I don't know whether I ought to mention it,, 
but I have seen old M. Manzel twice before at our 
office." 'Indeed!" said I, 'when?* * About a 
fortnight — I have been looking at the office diary 
— about a fortnight before you yourself came to 
inquire about the advertisement, setting forth that 
you would, by calling upon Messrs. Homiman, 
hear of something to your advantage. That waa 
M. Manzel's errand. He had seen the advertise- 
ment, thought he might be able to find you, and 
wished to know the particulais. He was informed^ 
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went away, and two days afterwards retamed 
to say he had failed to trace yon out — ^believedy 
indeed, that he was mistaken in the person.' " 

''An impertinent busybody must the derk 
have been. Only mischief and heartburning could 
be the result of such an uncalled-for communica- 
tion." 

''I don't care about that! What I did care 
-about — that which enraged me beyond bounds 
was^ that I had been so treacherously dealt with — 
bamboozled — swindled — taken in and done for — 
by the hoary miscreant \" 

" Still, as your marriage is a very happy one ** 

"No matter for that," savagely snapped Pen- 
drell. ''However, what was done could not be 
undone"; and, as before said, I now, as regards the 
marriage itself, am quite contented. In fact, it is as 
much for my family's sake as my own that I am 
now taking you into my confidence. From the 
hour the clerk spoke with me," continued Pendrell, 
'^ I hated Manzel and his wife with the bitterest 
hatred. My wife — to her great surprise at the 
time, and unbounded astonishment since — as when 
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ever Maria is in a bad way (bad way of temper, I 
mean,) she always brings up — could not prevail to 
have them come and live with us. Upon that 
point I was adamant for a time ; and when, utterly 
wearied out, I yielded, Madame Manzel refused to 
leave John-street She had taken to her bed a day 
or two before ; which she declared, and truly as it 
proved, that she should never leave alive. She was 
bedridden till about fourteen months ago, when she 
died a frightful death." 

'* Killed ! murdered by her husband !" I ex- 
claimed, impulsively. " So that is what you have 
been so long driving at !" 

"By no means. I mean morally a frightful 
death. You shall hear. A message came to our 
house, importing that Madame Manzel was dying. 
M. Manzel was out ; but the dying woman had been 
heard to express a wish to see her daughter. As it 
happened, Maria had not many hours previously 
been seized with the pains of labour. At her in- 
sistence, though I would have been gladly excused^ 
I went to John- street A terrible scene awaited me. 
The woman was dying — mad, raving mad; but there 
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was metliod and memory in her madness. Her 
ravings were firightfiil; and all related to some 
hocrible murder, which it would seem she had 
witnessed, hut could not prevent The name of 
Antoine — ^Monsieur Antoine — frequentl j occurred. 
The moment she saw me, she sprang half up in bed, 
glared like a tigress at bay, and screamed out that 
it was her daughter, it was Maria^ she wanted to see. 
I explained. That seemed to pacify, to calm her for 
a few moments. ' Come to me ; come clos6,^ she ex- 
claimed ; ' but first dear the room ; turn every- 
body out— everybody out !' There was no one but 
a nurse present; the doctor, who had been sent 
for, not having arrived The woman left the room ; 
and I, at the gesture of her withered hands, stepped 
to the head of the bed, and bent down to hear what 
she wished to say, her voice dropping suddenly 
to a whisper: ' Tell Maria never to accept — never 
pollute her soul, perhaps endanger her life, by 
accepting anything, any jewels, she may find after 
his death! They are dyed in blood — innocent^ 
v^ierable blood. Hark ! Is that his step on the 
stairs? He will kill me, too, should he knowT 
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Her flaming eyeballs were fixed upon the chamber- 
door. It remained closed ; and the footstep which 
had caught her ear passed upwards. ' Not him,' she 
gasped. Then turning again to me, she murmured, 
' Silence I not a word, except to Maria ! not a word. 
But remember r She then sank back on her 
pillow.* Good God ! how it has haunted me 
ever since ! Maria persists that it was mere deli- 
rium. I know better.*' 

" Go on, Mr. Pendrell. Never mind about what 
Maria thinks. You are beginning to interest me.'^ 

" I knew you would be. Well, it must and shall 
out. I will not be poisoned with it any longer* 
Madame Manzel's eyes closed; she was falling 
asleep, or dying perhaps. I would summon the 
nurse, and leave. As I was doing so with stealthy 
steps, the deep bell of a neighbouring chxurch tolled, 
as one may say, rather than struck the hour of 
one. The dying woman must, I think, have 
thought she heard the bell which in some Soman 
Catholic churches announces the elevation of the 
Host. She started up, screaming, * Ha ! Itisth^ 
20ih of March ! the 20th of March ! You are 
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bafii^ joor moiiiiDaj-iiiaB aaud fior bis aoni, aie 
joat — for tbe repose <if thesoulrfliim whom yon 
— lobber! TiDam! waariaerl — IdDed in cold blood 
— ^inbisbed^wbikibedi^? Bot I will denounoe 
yoo,' die dioiiied widi demoniac foij, sprii^;ii^ 
ontrf bed, and seiong flitf with a stnu^^ing gm^ 
lonnd the neck — die! a woman bedridden for 
half-»4ozim yean! — ^diag joa to jnstioe, to the 
acadlkid ! I caie not that I am jonr wife. Hell 
joined OS, if I am. Hdp, hdp! Mozde^ mmder f 
I know/ GCMitinnedPendidl, wiping his foidiead, — 
the present horrar, so to speak, ci the wdl-ie- 
membered scene bringing oat the persfniation in 
streams^ — ^^ that if her eateries had no tlm>aght the 
noise (a powerfol woman) back into the room, I 
should have been strangled, and no mistake aboot 
it I was absolutely black in the face, the narse 
declared, when she rescued ma I can well belieTe 
it ; for I know I was as nearly choked as a man 
could be and Utc. Forced back into the bed, and 
held forcibly down, Madame Manzel expired in 
convulsioDS, foaming at the mouth, and uttering 
terrible denunciations of Theophile and Joles^ 
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which names^ with that of Monsieur Antoine, were 

m 

uttered over and over again." 

" This communication of yours, Mr. Pendrell, is 
a very serious one. Do not forget that it may be 
my duty to report all you tell me to head- 
quarters." 

" To be sure ; it will be your duty to do so. But 
hear me out. My wife, as I told you, believes that 
her mother's ravings were mere delirium, not 
having the slightest basis in fact. Fire would not 
bum that belief out of her." 

" It is not mine, I can assure you^ Mr. Pendrell.^' 

" Nor mine. Acting upon that belief, my wife, 
as soon as she could leave the house, went to John- 
street, and arranged with Manzel to sell the lease, 
furniture, &c., at No. 6, John-street, and take up 
his abode with us. I was obliged to give way; and 
he still lives with us, if life it can be called. He is 
like a man pursued by a remorseless demon : starts 
up in the night, screaming with terror ; and when 
one or more of us hurry into his room with 
ligh^ he is found generally in his shirt ; his face 
white as stone ; eyes starting from his head ; and 
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trembling, as with ague, in eyery limb. In &icty 
I believe that his mind is giving way — ^that he is 
more than half mad already. Another circum- 
stance, Mr. Clarke, must not be forgotten. It was;, 
as I said,|[on a 20th of March that Madam Manzel 
died ; and on the 20th of March last, Manzel, for 
the first and last time since he has lodged with us, 
went out, dressed in deep mourning. My curiosity 
was excited, and I followed him to the Sardinian 
Roman Catholic Chapel ; and there, sure enough, 
a black mass was being said, and requiem sung, for 
the repose of the soul, one of the officials told me, 
of one Antoine Louvel (I took the name down at 
his dictation), who died on that day, very many 
years ago, how many he could not say." 

"The incidents you relate have a terrible co- 
herency. Go on, pray.** 

Mr. John Pendrell had paused hesitatingly. Re- 
covering himself, he said : — **I read, only about four 
days ago, that whoever shelters a murderer, knowing 
him to be such — or does not, in fact, denounce him 
to the police— -is held to be a guilty accessory to the 
murder after the fact Is that the law V* 
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'^ Unquestionably it is. Still no one is bound to 
accuse a person of murder upon mere suspicion — 
though of the strongest kind." 

" But if property — valuables that it could be 
proved had been obtained by the murder, and had 
never been previously traced — ^were found in the 
possession of the harbourer or harbourers, there 
would be a presumption of guilty knowledge 
against him or them ?' 

" Certainly there would ; unless they could show 
it was honestly, openly come by/' 

"So I tell my wife; but she pooh-poohs and 
laughs at all I say upon the subject But I have 
determined to act for myself in this damnable 
business. Better a year's tongije-banging than to 
stand at the bar of a police-coiurt, if only for an 
hour. Well, then, I shall make a thoroughly clean 
breast of it. Manzel has told her, and it may be 
true enough, that he has made his will in our 
favour— means to hang me with his dead hand, bs 
I have read of somebody doing. (I know he hates 
me with a deadly hate, for having been present 
when his wife died— dreads me too.) Manzel has, 
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I say, told my wife that he has made his will in 
our £Ei.Yoiir ; she — a trae woman, in more than one 
respect — oonldn't rest till she had found out of w^hat 
the bequest, so mudi bragged of in an under sort 
of way, consisted o£ To do so, she in some way ob- 
tained the key of Manzels iron chest — where the 
treasure must be, if anywhere. He takes his 
siesta on the 8o£ei CTery day for about two hoars* 
during whidi he is quite safa To, however, 
make assurance doubly sure;, Mrs. Pendrell, only on 
Thursday last — ^no later than that — lodced the 
sitting-room door on the outside as soon as Manzel 
was £aist ; proceeded to his bedroom, opened the 
iron chest — ^you see, I have no reserve — ^found 
two large jewel-cases (Uie keys of which were 
in the chest), and brought them downstairs, for the 
leisurely gratification of her own eyes with the 
glittering treasure which would soon be hers — 
there being no doubt whatever that Manzel will 
die before this year's leaves do. Well, it was 
a daggsling sight; though of the value of the 
gems — diamonds, rubies, emeralds set in crosses, 
stomachers, strung in bracelets, necklaces — we 
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of course, could not accurately judge. Maria was 
entranced ; and with difficulty prevailed upon her- . 
eelf to return them to the iron chest before Manzel 
awoke. More than ever is she convinced that her 
mother's dying ravings were of no more serious 
account than the chirping of birds — that Manzel 
himself is a good, generous, though no doubt very 
eccentiic man. 

" For my part/' continued Pendrell, " I haven't 
slept a wink since. At Manzel's death, perhaps not 
more than a week hence, the will must be proved. 
Maria, if an angel from heaven were to try and 
persuade her not to display or dispose of the 
jewels, would not listen ' to such nonsense ;' and 
we may find ourselves double-ironed in Newgate 
before we knew where we were/' 

" Not quite so bad as that ; but you might find 
yourself in a difficult position. What course of 
action do you propose ?" 

"I leave that to you; and feel wonderfully 
relieved at having transferred the whole business to 
your management'' 

'' Not quite so fast There is nothing very defi- 

VOL. L 20 
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nite^ decided, in your statement. The chief points 
are Madam Manzel's ravings, a short time heEaxe 
death — of no legal value whatever ; bat afibrdii^ 
guidance and light to detective feet and hands. 
The 'Mass for the Dead/ said on the 20101 ^ 
March (the day Madam Manzel died), for the 
repose of the soul of Antoine Louvel — Ma/iagt^ 
Manzel having spoken frequently daring her last 
moments of a Monsieur Antoine, whom she^ 
in her disordered imagination — we will say disor- 
dered imagination — accused of being murdered ; 
at which Mass of Requiem, M. Manzel — Cleaving 
your house for the firat and last time since he hm 
lodged there — ^attended. You also find jewels of 
great value in M. Manzel's iron-chest, which yon 
conclude are the jewels which Madam Manzel said 
were dyed in innocent, venerable blood ; and which 
she, through you, implored her daughter not to 
stain her soul, perhaps imperil her life, by the ac- 
ceptance of. All that is certainly very suggestive ; 
but before acting, more reliable proofs — ^in a judi- 
cial sense — must be obtained. Meanwhile, I should 
like to see this M. Manzel. I have some skill in 
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•reading the workings of a man's conscience in his 
fiuse, eq>6ciall7 when age and the gnawings of re- 
mome have eaten away the mask which bdd* 
browed, hiaty villany can often assnma" 

'' I wished you to see him, Mr. Clarka Will 
you accompany me Jiome now ? It is a good deal 
past my time/' added Fendrell, sinking down at 
once from the dear-brained man of the world, and 
resolute grs^ppler with its difficulties, to the timid 
hous^dd serf; *' and it may be better — more plea* 
sant — ^you understand 1" 

'^Yery well indeed I Also, that you have not 
only much overstayed your time, but have been 
4nore frank and explidt than you quifce intended to 
be. Not one word, remember, that I am a police^ 
officer I" 

"*' Certainly not ! You will manage that — ^that 
Maria shall be as little annoyed as possible. To be 
BUTQ, the hoaiy villain is no relation of hers, much 
less of mine. Still " 

^ You have behaved very properly, Pendrell; and 
I will take care that^so {ax as yon and your wife 
me Gonoerned, nothing shall be done that may io 
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the slightest degree compromise yon. You half 
repent, I see, of the bold plunge you .have taken ; 
but, depend upon it, you have taken the wisest 
course. Have you any further particulars to relate ? 
Is there, for example, any peculiarity in Manzers 
mode of thought and speech? He reads news- 
papers, I suppose, still X' 

'*Yes, oh yes! the Times every day — the 
Despatch weekly." 

'* He does not, I suppose, much interest himself 
in politics ; but, if I might hazard a guess, a thrill- 
ing murder fascinates, enchains him, and he will 
be constantly referring to it." 

** By heaven ! that is exactly true. There is the 
tragedy of Lord William Sussell — supposed to be 
murdered in his bed by Courvoisier : he has talked 
of little else ever since, and sometimes says he shall 
go and hear the trial" 

** It is very likely that he will — ^would rather, 
if he has the chance. The fact that Manzel 
does dwell so pertinaciously upon narratives of 
murder, and especially upon that murder, weighs 
upon my mind as heavily against him as any 
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of ibe suspicious circumstances you have re- 
lated." 

Mrs. John Pendrell was very gracious still. I 
listened with grave attention to her spoon-story— * 
promised to render her all the assistance in my 
power ; and the husband's offence in overstaying 
his time was, I saw, condoned. I was obliged, 
however, more than once, when we had an op- 
portunity of speaking unheard by Mrs. Pendrell, 
to assure him that it should never transpire that 
he had ''informed" against ManzeL I stayed till 
ten o'clock, in the hope of seeing that person. He 
did not, however, make his appearance, and I took 
leave with a very serious aflEair upon my hands. 

A very serious, difficult affair. I hunted through 
the ''Annual Register" to no purpose. Nowhere 
could I find any account of the murder of Antoine 
or Antony Louvel. The 20th of March, in the 
only complete newspaper file I was able to con- 
sult just then, was equally blank. The priest at 
the Sardinian Chapel had merely been informed 
that one Antoine Louvel had died on the day 
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named, and been requested to offisr op anniiaDy a 
propitious sacrifice for the repose of his sooL /kM 
hmt, however, by what men call aoddenf^ I fiall 
upon the track of information; followed it 
zealously up till I had all the incidents of the 
terrible tragedy clearly before me. Before dedflhre 
action was taken, the information thus picked up^ 
raked together, was carefully collated, and, aa tiie 
practice is, laid before the legal adviser to ih» 
commissioner. The evidence was prononneed 
insufficient to ensure a conviction— ^the great^ 
seemingly insuperable difficulty, having regard to 
the lapse of time since 1794, being to identify 
Theophilus Manzel with Jules Cariier, Madam 
Manzel with Maria Denton. I individually had no 
doubt whatever upon the subject Madmn 
Mansel in her last ravings had spoken* of one 
JuleBy and her daughter's name was Maria ; but 
here came a difficulty pointed out by the lawyer, 
which had unaccountably, most unaccountably, 
eseaped my notice. How the plague could 
Maria Pendrell, who was certainly not monr than; 
thirty-five years of age, be the infiuit child of Mm 
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Maria Denton, widow when the murder was com- 
mitted in 1794 ? The change of name from Denton 
to King might be easily ^aough accounted for, 
like the alteration of Carlier to Manzel ; but their 
age ? The solicitor thought Mrs. Pendrell must be 
the daughter of Madame Manzel by her second 
husband, Carlier or ManzeL This seemed feasible, 
and opened up a very disagreeable point in the 
case,-— disagreeable, I mean, for poor Pendrell. He 
wcHild, should Manzel be convieted, have been the 
means of sending his wife's own father to the 
gallows. However, that was no aSair of mina I 
had a duty to perform which was not to be.shirked, 
were I inclined to shii^ it, which I certainly was 
not 

The difficulty about Mrs. PendreU's age was 
quickly solved. Though always, aa long as she 
could remember, calling herself Madam Manzers 
daughter — for what reason she knew not — she was 
really that person's granddaughter. This was 
proved by the marriage-documentEf, in which she 
was described as the daughter of Maria and James 
King, and granddaughter of Madam ManzeL 
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Mrs. Pendrell, her husband informed me, had 
never, to her recollection, seen either of her parents. 
They had died probably when she was very young. 
The habit of calling his wife Madam Manzers 
daughter had remained with Pendrell after he 

* 

knew the truth. It was a fact of such trifling im- 
portance that he might have half-forgotten it. 

I played — at least I began — a rubber of whist, by 
arrangement of Pendrell, at his house, with Mr& 
Pendrell and M. Manzel. Whist was the sole 
d/lasaement of the latter ; and he had, no doubt^ 
once been a first-rate player. But the man was 
prematurely trembling on the verge of the grave — 
pushed thereto, I had no manner of doubt, by the 
goad of a torturing conscience. His faculties 
were fast fading to childishness, and I had no 
doubt of success in the game I had resolved 
to play. 

The second game of the rubber was commencing 
when I said solemnly : — ** There are more particu- 
lars come out, I hear, respecting the death of Lord 
William Russell. How strange it is that the evi- 
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dence of such a crime, if buried, one may say, in the 
centre of the'earth, is sure to come to light at last!** 
I looked at Mrs. Pendrell, who was Manzel's 
partner, as I spoke; but saw him distinctly mirrored 
in the chimney-glass beyond and behind her chair. 
The moment the words " murder of Lord William 
Russeir' passed my lips, Manzel's trembling fingers 
ceased sorting his cards ; the filmy eyes, kindling 
with a strange expression of curiosity and terror, 
were fixed upon me ; and when I ceased speaking, 
the cards fell, scattering, from his hand. 

'^ As a proof of that," I continued, " a number of 
circumstances connected with a dreadful murder 
committed many years ago in Hatton Garden " 

" What is the matter r interrupted Mrs. Pendrell, 
addressing Manzel, who had risen upon his feet, 
and, blanched with fear and horror, glared at me. I 
turned round at the question> and looked steadily 
at the shaking old man. 

** A dreadful murder, committed many years ago, 
on the night of the 20th of March, 1794 !" Man- 
zel dropped helplessly into his chair at these words, 
continuing to gaze with that wild, terrified expres- 
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8Lon in my face. " The name of the murdered gen- 
tleman was Antoine Louvel ; he was known to be 
possessed of large property in jewels and coin, with 
which he had escaped from France. He had two 
servants; a man and woman. The man's name 
was Jules Carlier ; the woman's, Mrs. Denton. 
She was a young widow, bore an excellent cha- 
racter, and had one infant child. Oarlier was 
handsome and also young ; he had accompanied 
his master from France. On the night of the 20th 
of March, or, rather, towards one in the morning of 
the 21st, there was a great outcry at No. 17» Hat- 
ton Garden. A foul murder had been done. The 
outcry was raised by Carlier, who, alarmed at some 
noise below (in M. LouveFs bedroom), had has- 
tened downstairs, with a loaded pistol in his hand. 
He was too late. M. Louvel was weltering in his 
life-blood, and Mrs. Denton (who had first heard 
the noise) was weeping and lamenting over the 
murdered gentleman. The strong-box, in which 
M. Louvel's valuables were kept, had been broken 
open, and the contents— estimated at a very great 
sum— carried off; together with about one thou- 
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sand pounds — ^partly in rouleaux of French loui% 
partly in English guineas. This information ^was 
furnished by Carlier. The assassin got clear off, 
and inquiry was baffled. No suspicion — not the 
slightest — ^appears to have fallen upon either of 
the servants, who not long afterwards disappeared 
from the neighbourhood. It has now trans- 
pired/' continued I, rising from my chair, and 
speaJdng directly to Manzel—apitiable spectacle was 
the horror-stricken, doomed miscreant, he feeling, 
knowing, he was doomed — ^it has now transpired 
that Mrs. Denton and Carlier had been privately 
married some weeks previous to the murder; 
that it was CarUer who murdered his master, 
whether assisted by his wife is doubtful, more 
than doubtfuL Certainly she was a guilty accessory 
after the fact. It is now also known, known to 
me,'' I continued, "that Jules Carlier is Theophile 
Manzel — it's no use screaming, sir — Mrs. Denton, 
his dead wife ; and I believe that the jewels for 
which he pawned his soul, and was afraid to dis- 
pose of, are now in his possession, possibly in this 
house ; I arrest you, consequently, Jules Carlier, for 
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the murder of Antoine Louvel/' Death was 
quicker in his arrest of the murderer than I; he 
slipped down screaming from his chair in a fit, 
from which he only recovered to live for a suffi- 
cient time to make full and ample confession of his 
crime. His life^ he said, had been one ceaseless 
torture since its occurrence, and that he would 
have long since given himself up to justice but that 
admission of his own guilt would bring down 
exemplary punishment upon his wife. 

The jewels, &c., after the legal formalities had 
been gone through, were given up to the repre- 
sentatives of the Louvel family. Mr. John Pen- 
drell's agency in the matter was never so much as 
suspected by his wife — a fact upon which that well- 
meaning, if weak man in a husbandly sense, has 
never ceased to felicitate himself. 
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